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TO EDUCATION’ 


By Dr. EDWIN G. CONKLIN 
PROFESSOR OF BIOLOGY, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


More and more science is recognizing 
unity of the entire organism. Struc- 
ture and function, body and mind are parts 
one living whole and are abstracted 
rom one another only for convenience of 
tment. Edueation is actually a part 
biology; both deal with living things 
especially with their development. 

e development of body and mind follow 
similar paths, and both are based upon the 
same general principles or laws. Conse- 
ently many of the contributions of 
logical research to problems of develop- 
ment have a direct application to education. 
All development, whether of the body or 
the mind, is progressive differentiation, co- 


specific ends. Development of the body 

is from germinal elements found in the 
germ-cells from which every animal is de- 
rived. These elements are the living units 
heredity that are carried over from 
revious generations. They are found in 
nuclei of these cells and are called 
By the interaction of these genes 

n one another and with the environment 
liferent kinds of substances are formed 
‘Abstract of an address delivered before the 


American Educational Research Association, At- 
‘antic City, February 26, 1930. 


in the egg and are localized in different 
areas, different kinds of cells,. tissues and 
organs are formed and ultimately an adult 
stage is reached, a new generation of germ- 
cells appears and the life cycle is repeated 
indefinitely. 

The development of the mind parallels 
that of the body. It starts from psychic 
elements in the germ-cells, such as sensi- 
tivity, tropisms, summation of stimuli, 
trial and error, and by interaction of these 
elements with one another and with the en- 
vironment, sensitivities become special 
senses, tropisms become reflexes and in- 
stincts and habits, summation of stimuli 
becomes organic memory and finally asso- 
ciative memory, and in the highest animals 
learning by trial and error leads to intelli- 
gence and reasoning. Thus the develop- 
ment of both body and mind begins with 
relatively simple conditions and proceeds 
to highly complex endings. 

The factors of development are heredity 
and environment, or the organism and the 
stimuli which play upon it. The responses 
which an organism makes to stimuli de 
pend more upon the nature of the organ- 
ism than upon the stimuli. When a muscle 
is stimulated in any way it contracts; in 
whatever way the optic nerve is stimulated 





the sensation of light is produced; many 
different kinds of stimuli will cause an egg 
to develop, and the same is true of the de- 
velopment of the mind. 

But just as certain kinds of stimuli will 
cause an egg or a mind to develop, so other 
kinds will inhibit development, and by 
choosing the kind and time of stimulation 
we can to a certain extent control develop- 
ment. In biology this is known as experi- 
mental embryology, or Entwicklungsme- 
chantk; in the training of animals or 
human beings, which begins relatively late 
in the life history, it is called education. 
In the latter by means of selected stimuli 
we seek to call forth certain responses and 
to inhibit others, and thus to establish cer- 
tain desirable habits or conditioned reflexes. 
In this sense education is habit formation, 
and certainly the most lasting if not the 
only enduring effect of formal education is 
found in the formation of good habits of 
body, mind and morals, and the avoidance 
or elimination of bad habits. For example, 
the following is an incomplete list of good 
and of bad habits which a desirable edu- 
cation seeks to establish or to avoid: 


I. 
HaBITs or Bopy 
Good Bad 
Health Invalidism 
Skill Bungling 
Industry Sloth 
Il. 


HaBITs OF MIND, INTELLECT, WILL 


Accuracy Inaceuracy 


Zeal Indifference 
Success Failure 
ITI. 

HasBits or Sout, EMorTions, MORALS 
Sincerity Pretense 
Cheer Gloom 
Unselfishness Selfishness 


Moral cleanliness Filthiness 


The most important factor in habit for- 
mation is functional activity or use. This 
is true of mental habits as well as of bodily 
Failure to use mental faculties will 


ones. 
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arrest their development; training 
memory, intellect and will depends 
their exercise. Consequently there ta 
such thing as passive education or habit 
Information may be giver 
The teacher can never 


formation. 
but not education. 
do more than furnish stimuli; the pupij 
must make the responses. : 

One of the most striking results 
biological research is the discovery that 
every sexually produced individual in th, 
world is unique, the first and last of 
identical kind. This results from the fae: 
that the inheritance units and their possi 
ble permutations are so numerous and thy 
environments are so varied that no ty 
persons in the world are identical, unless 
they have come from one and the same egg 
by a process of fission or budding. Psye! 
eal personalities and characteristics differ 
as much as physical ones, and consequently 
no single kind of environment or educatior 
is best for all persons. Wise parents an 
teachers can help children to discover thei 
aptitudes and limitations, but in the mai 
and especially with older pupils this is ar 
should be a process of self-discovery. Thi 
motto of Socrates, ‘‘ Know thyself,”’ is st 
the motto of every wise teacher, a 
probably no other knowledge is so impor 
tant as the knowledge of one’s own peculiar 
self. 

But while nature has been at great pains 
to produce unique individuals, she also has 
seen to it that they conform to the genera 
type of the family, race and species. I 
short, one finds everywhere in the living 
world individual variability and racial re 
semblance, or diversity in unity. Andina 
social being like man group-cooperation 3s 
as important as individual specialization 
Therefore education, while respecting 1 
dividual differences, should endeavor, 4s ! 
everywhere does, by means of common 
fundamental disciplines to cultivate social 
unity, for there is less danger of disregard 
ing individual differences—nature and th 


+ 














haracte 

lieisn 
ators m 
f pe of 
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will usually take care of that—than 
ing to cultivate social unity. Man- 
fers more from lack of cooperation 
from lack of specialization, and in 

all our individual differences we 
ke in more respects than we are dif- 
This is a justification of education 
ips and classes and schools, if al- 
» is made for individual differences 


1S 


ptitudes and predilections. 

‘ormal education deals only with the 
ind less impressionable stages of de- 
ent. It ean not change a person’s 

or early development, but to a 


d extent it ean remold certain struc- 


s, functions and reactions, and this is 
lly true of the mind, which is in 
more plastic than the body.” There 

wever, no satisfactory evidence that 
results of training or education are 
rited through the germ-cells. The com- 
experience of mankind is that chil- 
ave to learn to speak their mother 
gue in spite of countless generations of 
rebears who have spoken it. Man is not 
rm a speaking animal, but only capable 
earning to speak, and the language 
‘ned depends upon education. The 
is true of countless intellectual and 
ial customs that are at least as old as 
ization; they are not inherited through 
the germ-plasm but are learned anew in 
generation. 

Nevertheless, mankind generally believes 

the inherited effects of training, and 

intless experiments have been made by 
scientists to prove the inheritance of such 
quired characters. Some of these have 
een most ingenious and careful, and this 
especially is true of the recent work of the 
psychologist William MeDougall, but no 
evidence of the inheritance of acquired 

‘haracters ever yet produced is free from 

‘Titicism or above suspicion of error. Edu- 

cators must come to realize that there is no 

hope of improving the mental capacity of 


successive generations by the inheritance 
of the effects of training, and must come to 
rely upon improving methods of education 
rather than upon improving heredity. 

But while there is little if any hope of 
directly improving heredity by means of 
education, there is no doubt that this can 
be done indirectly. So far as we now 
know, the only method of improving 
heredity is by eugenics, but the only way 
of promoting eugenics is by popular edu- 
‘vation regarding heredity, mate-selection 
and birth control. Any progress in this 
direction will necessarily be slow and 
tedious, but in the meantime scien- 
tifically directed education will help us 
to make much better use of the heredity 
which nature has given us. After all, 
heredity is only capacity or potentiality, 
and this potentiality can be made actuality 
only through development. Education can 
greatly modify development, and the chief 
hope for the improvement of the human 
race rests upon education. 

Man alone of all living things has the 
power of conserving the experience of past 
generations and of utilizing this for the 
benefit of future generations. He alone is 
‘*heir of all the ages.’’ He alone can say 
with Ulysses, ‘‘I am a part of all that I 
have met.’’ Other animals learn by trial 
and error and by imitation. Man alone 
learns by trials and errors of others and 
by social conservation and transmission. 
In the language of Count Korzibsky, man 
alone is a ‘‘time binder.’’ And in this 
fact we have an explanation of the rapid 
progress of culture and civilization, as 
contrasted with the slow progress of 
biological evolution. Education is now 
and will probably always be the chief hope 
for human progress. What other calling 
or profession is so important as that of the 
educator? What other deserves so richly 
our highest endeavors and richest gifts? 
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THE TEACHING OF EVOLUTION 


By President LOTUS DELTA COFFMAN 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 


WITH 


A PREFACE 


By Professor ROSS AIKEN GORTNER 


PROFESSOR OF BIOCHEMISTRY, 


PREFACE 
At the 1927 session of the legislature of 
the State of 
dueed a bill designed to prohibit the teach- 


Minnesota there was intro- 
ing of evolution in all tax-supported insti- 
On the evening of March 9, 1927, 
a public hearing was held on this so-called 
**Anti-evolution Bill.’’ 


On that evening President Coffman, of 


tutions. 


the University of Minnesota, delivered an 
address which enunciated the principles 
underlying higher education and forcibly 
stated the objections which the University 
of Minnesota as an institution had toward 
the enactment of such retrogressive legisla- 
tion. Following the hearing on the bill, the 
Senate of Minnesota defeated the bill 55 to 
7. Following its defeat in the Senate, the 
bill was never reported out of the House. 

I intended in 1927 to ask President Coft- 


man for permission to submit a copy of his 


address for publication, but somehow ne- 
glected to do so. Only a few days ago I 
found the notes which I took at the public 
hearing and accordingly wrote President 
Coffman asking his permission to submit 
the address for publication. This permis- 
sion was granted. 

Even at this late date two reasons justify 
publication. (1) The arguments presented 
by President Coffman may assist others to 
defeat similar proposed legislation in other 
states, and (2) some day the history of the 
**anti-evolution’’ hysteria will be written 
and this address should be given its proper 
place in such a history. To my mind the 
paragraph beginning, ‘‘The spirit of Amer- 
ica will wither,’’ etc., is a paragraph long 
to be remembered. 





UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT COFFMAN 

THREE quarters of a century ago when 
this territory was inhabited by ten thousand 
vigorous, adventurous, God-fearing 
neers, in the year 1851, the territorial! 
sembly adopted a resolution favoring t! 
establishment of a university for the tea 
These me! 


had a vision of a great commonwealth mi: 


ing of the arts and sciences. 


istered to and served by the teachers of t! 
university. Never once in those early year 
did they seek to limit the work or tl. 
tivities of the university; never once did 
they seek to prescribe what it should teacl 
and what it should not teach; never 
did they seek to fasten upon it any spec 
ereed or doctrine. Unhampered, 
stricted and unrestrained, they dedicat 
the university to the teaching of what was 
known and to the discovery of new knowl- 
edge for the benefit of its constituents. 

In your imagination build again 


Oo! 


The 


scenes associated with the founding of 
university and then turn from them to the 
one which we have here to-night. Suppose 
the shades of those pioneers could return 
and sit by our sides in this council chamber 
to-night. With what amazement 
they view this assembly and with what con- 
sternation would they listen to this discus- 
sion! If they could speak, how quickly 
would they charge us with being recreant 
to the most fundamental trust ever given to 
a free people and how quickly would they 
send us back to study anew the simplest 
and most elemental lesson of democracy! 

The pride I share with all other citizens 
in the past moves me so deeply as I contem- 
plate this scene to-night that it is difficult 
to speak solely and calmly as one you 


would edom 
nowled 
y) erved 
a Can 


tolerane 


leeay 
theories 
ounting 
been fol 
to-day, 

have thed i 


by bows 


7. 1930] 


red with high responsibilities for nour- 
+ the freedom this bill seeks to strike 
Is it unnatural that I should share 
thers the amazement they feel when 
croup seeks legislation about matters 
) in our American life have been ut- 
ind completely separate from political 
jiseussion and action? 
citizen I repudiate what is at bottom 


Is it strange that 


mpt to enforce by law the creed of 
ip upon the the 
igo I learned the simple truth that 
an not be made or kept religious by 


schools of state? 


And how ean I refrain, both as a uni- 
administrator and as a citizen, from 
rying the use of the police force of the 
» to fine and terrorize the teachers in 
schools and in the university because 
vroup of citizens does not see eye to eye 
th other citizens? Surely the founders 
the state never thought that legislators 
re expected to accept or reject by law the 
ws of scientists. 
| am opposed to this bill for the reason 
it it is contrary to the genius of Amer- 
life. The unparalleled progress of 
American civilization during its brief 150 
irs has been possible because of the free- 

m of teaching in the schools and colleges. 

t is true that there have been occasional 
ifestations of intolerance when the 
xhools have suffered, but always, every- 
iere and in the long run, the spirit of 
‘reedom in speech, in the dissemination of 
snowledge and in the pursuit of truth has 
emerged triumphant. The spirit of Amer- 
acan not survive in an atmosphere of in- 
tolerance or of blind adherence to the doc- 
trines of any group. 

The spirit of America will wither and 
when the correctness of scientific 
theories is decided by legislation or by the 
heads. If that method had 
deen followed in the past as is proposed 
should be meeting to-night 
thed in the skins of beasts we had killed 
Squatted around a 


leeay 
‘ounting of 
to-day, we 


by bows and arrows. 
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campfire in a cave we should be trying to 


decide whether to burn or behead some 
member of our tribe who said that the god 
of the harvest was greater than the god of 
the hunt. 

By a long, upward trail, by trial and 
error, in sending to the stake or the rack 
those who were eager to know the truth 
and to explain it, the human race has 
learning and support 


come to cherish 


the labor of scholars. It no longer drags 
before 


seekers of 


courts and throws men 


truth 
It has done wiser and better things. It 


learners 


who are into dungeons. 
has founded schools and colleges and uni- 


versities. In these it has gathered the 
scholars and thinkers who can find better 
ways than our fathers knew and teach 
them to our children. It is to the sci- 
entist or the expert in any line that we 
turn for an answer in scientific matters. 
We know that he must be free to find the 
facts as best he may and equally free to 
seek a theory or hypothesis that explains 
them. If there is error in his deductions, 
there is only one way that it can be shown 


and that is by his own ceaseless and un- 


impeded search and the labors of his fel- 
Mistakes may be made, but 


low scientists. 
unrestricted research is the only means by 
which they can be corrected. If we are to 
have better science, we can not get 
legislative decree but by giving teachers 
and investigators the utmost freedom. If 
those who know most can not discover and 
not 


it by 


correct error, we who know less can 
help by majority votes or minority clamor. 

I am opposed to this bill for the reason 
that it will depreciate the good name and 
bring ridicule upon the University of Min- 
nesota, not only in neighboring states, but 
in every land from whose native stock we 
have drawn those who sought in their day 
freedom from state efforts to enforce dog- 
mas they thought outworn. 

From the foundation of the state univer- 
sity until our day, the state has bestowed 


upon it an even greater endowment than 
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the supporting funds in the freedom it has 
given its teaching. In that freedom, a 
great university has been built up. Men 
have joined its faculty and men have 
stayed on its faculty because they have 


found Minnesota freer than many another 
university from hampering influences. 
The labors of these men have brought 
students from the far corners of the world 
and honor and profit to the state of Min- 
nesota. It is men such as these, working 
and teaching in a free atmosphere, that con- 
stitute the true glory of the university. It 
is only because of the state’s support of 
them, not in resources alone, but also in the 
liberty they cherish, that these men have 
kept and can keep this university in fidelity 
to the trust imposed upon them. That 
trust is to represent all, not a few. It is 
to seek the truth, unshackled by creeds, 
sects or parties. We must never forget at 
the university or in legislative halls that 
our support comes from men and women of 
all shades of belief. You and we are the 
joint trustees on behalf of Christians of 
many sects, orthodox and heterodox, con- 
servative and liberal, trinitarian and unita- 
rian, of men with religion and of men with 
no religion. If one group has a right to 
organize and control the university, then 
all have; that being true, there will no 
longer be any university with freedom to 
serve all and to control its own destiny. 
When that right is gone its most priceless 
possession has been lost. It might lose 
everything else and still survive; but if this 
right is lost, its days are numbered. When 
the scholar who opens the minds of his 
pupils is called upon to surrender his in- 
tellectual integrity, when he is restrained 
by a statute which prescribes and pro- 
scribes what he may and may not teach, 
then the scholar becomes a hypocrite in 
the eyes of his pupils and the victim of an 
intellectual bondage that destroys his sense 
of self-respect, and civilization enters upon 
the process of self-destruction. When the 


spirit of scholarship goes out of a univer 
sity, the soul of the institution dies 
university will then no longer be a repy} 
lie of free minds engaged in the hig! 
ing of training the youth of a great 
monwealth for the exercise of int 
citizenship. 

Do the proponents of this bill sup, 
for a moment that any salary can draw 
keep good men in any department 
their freedom and self-respect ar 
away from them? I suppose that the me 
behind this bill think they are striking , 
blow at one or two departments and a hand 
ful of teachers. So far as the universit) 
concerned, they are making insecure 
hold upon every good man in the facult 
Many of you may not know direct}; 
departments supposedly liable to crimi: 
action under this bill, but you do 
that modern medicine and modern agri- 
culture are based on science and that t 
men who do our best work in these fi 
if not endangered by this preposterous 
proposal, will be as quick as any to take th: 
first opportunity to escape from t! 
nage for heresy that is implicit in t 

This bill mentions only man, but 
theory about the unchangeableness of man 
is sound, it should apply, it would s 
equally well to all animal and plant 
If that is so, the doctrines ought to yield 
whole flock of bills that would close 
stock and plant and fruit breeding exper 
ments for fear they might discover some- 
thing unpleasant to the advocates o! 
measure. Then, too, it would seem tha 
the library would require examination anc 
that thousands of books dealing with 1 
theories of the origin and development 0! 
life should be discarded—not books 
science alone, but in history, literature and 
philosophy. And the youth who attend the 
university are to have their minds trained 
and liberalized by avoiding the contamina 
tion that would ensue from the dispassio2- 
ate consideration of the theories of life. 


e 





7, 1930] 
This brings me to the third reason why 
this bill should not be passed. It should 
| because it will not tend to hold more 
ire the religious faith of our students. 
inderstand something of the anxiety 
an older generation feels concerning 
nging ideals of a younger genera- 
This has always been the case. I 
asily see how an active campaign which 
res the real issues could arouse this 
y to the point of thinking that by law 
ceneration can hold the next to its be- 
f every kind. I can understand this 
ise | belong to that older generation 
life has been spent in association 
and service to a newer generation. 
e particular kind of anxiety that has 
, capitalized by those who drafted this 
| is the anxiety about the religious life 
ith of the next generation. This has 
ed to indiseriminate denunciation of public 
s, the state university and private col- 
ves founded under denominational aus- 
s. Most of the churches in the neigh- 
od of the university are actively sup- 
ported by their faculty membership, and 
probably as many students are as keenly 
ted in the religious life as though 
I am not surprised 
t those who do not know this shout about 
itheism, which, it is being 
rht by endowed and publie-supported 
The reason is that many 
not understand young people and are 
t willing that their faith shall rest upon 
their richer knowledge just as the faith of 
eir fathers rested upon a lesser knowl- 
edge. We confuse a changing and more 
‘ignificant interpretation of life with a loss 
' faith when there is no loss of faith. 
Such mistaken legislation as is here pro- 
posed will only widen the possible differ- 


were at home. 
is claimed, 


institutions alike. 
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ters which only experts are entitled to pass 
an opinion upon after weighing the avail- 
able scientific evidence for and against. 
The kind of controversy at the basis of 
this attempt to enact legislation 
In the two thousand 


about 
science is very old. 
years since the beginning of Christianity, 
groups of men have arisen from time to 
time to proclaim that Christian civiliza- 
tion was threatened and Christian faith un- 
dermined by teaching that the world was 
round or that it revolved around the sun, 
or that there was danger in the wonders 
discovered by telescope and microscope. 
Seripture was used by the Greek Church to 
keep many of the Russian peasantry from 


raising and eating potatoes. The Scotch 


Church once opposed the use of fanning 
mills for winnowing grain and thought it 
reason for excommunication because con- 
trary to the Biblical text that ‘‘the wind 
bloweth where it listeth.’’ These theolo- 
gians also regarded any farmer using a 
fanning mill as in league with the devil be- 
cause he was called in the Bible ‘‘the prince 
of the powers of the air.’’ 

In a southern state not long ago a sec- 
tarian group opposed the dipping of cattle 
to make them tick free on the ground that 
it was a caricature of the rites of baptism. 

Any contention that students will have 
any sound religious faith permanently de- 
stroyed by facing the evidences of science 
is not borne out by history or by my close 
observation of students for thirty years. 

And why should there be loss of faith 
when men with scientific training, the great 
majority of them, bow in humility before 
His Presence, and with the simplest of 
faith, a faith founded on reason, worship 
the God of all. These men of enriched 
vision and wider knowledge see the handi- 


7 
+ and 


work of God in the skies and on the earth 
round about them. Who dares say that 
the youth of this generation are being de- 
spoiled by these master teachers? Let him 
learn whereof he speaks before he gives 


d the ences between the older and the younger 
generation and inerease the disrespect for 
law which is one of our chief concerns. As 
ilies ‘or religion, this proposed law ean only in- 
: jure it by its attempt to legislate about mat- 


ct. 


ined 


nina- 
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The 
spirit of the university is not otherwise 
than it was in the days of Dr. Folwell and 


utterance to unbridled condemnation. 


Dr. Northrop. 

Though the university and the schools 
serve all classes of all faiths, the proponents 
of the bill have gone up and down the state 
with the proposal that there should be noth- 
ing taught not approved by their theology. 
They have declared that they are going to 
pass a law, this law, to protect, not Christi- 
anity, but their theology, for Christianity, 
be it always remembered, is the faith alike 
of evolutionists and anti-evolutionists. But 
in America, these men should be told that 
the state and church are forever separated. 
Could there be anything more repugnant 
to all our American traditions and historic 
policy than the political philosophy that 
lurks behind this bill? The sinister con- 
sequences of approving it will divide us 
more than ever into warring camps. 

I am opposed to this bill for the reason 
that I can think of no reasonable justifica- 
It will stifle learning, cripple 
intellectual integrity, 


tion for it. 
research, destroy 
doom the university to mediocrity or less— 
it will not make students more re- 
It involves the intrusion of a prin- 


and 


ligious. 
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ciple into education, that of passing y, 
the validity of facts by legislation, tha: 
pernicious in the extreme. It will p! 
the control of the university in the han is 
of an effective minority. Whenever + 


control of the university in any form Passes 


into the hands of an outside group or elass 


its life blood ceases to flow freely a: 
work and usefulness are retarded. Se! 
ars when they once learn the true inwar 
ness of such a university will shun 
university as they would a house wit! 
To pass this bi 
to serving notice on 


smallpox sign on it. 
be tantamount 
scholars of America, if they value 
reputation and their peace and happi 
to keep away from Minnesota. 

Let us reincarnate the spirit of the fifties 
and early seventies of the last century, and 
let us say to those who seek to destroy that 
spirit, you shall not crucify the spirit 
tolerance, of truth seeking and trut! 
ing so long as the blood of the p 
flows in our veins. 

Let the doubtful honor of striking a b! 
at free schools and the principles upor 
which our government rests pass to suc! 
communities and states as do not know ! 
to cherish and defend them. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


MAINTENANCE GRANTS FOR PARENTS 
IN ENGLAND 

Tue London Times Educational Supplement 
reports that the president of the British Board 
of Education, speaking in the House of Com- 
mons last December on the proposed mainte- 
nance allowances under the bill for raising the 
school-leaving age, said that he proposed to ask 
local education authorities to assist him by 
forming a committee to recommend scales of 
need and a procedure for making 
awards. 

Accordingly, a representative committee was 
formed, to which the Board of Education ap- 
pointed Mr. G. E. Howarth as chairman. That 
committee has now issued its report. The re- 


simple 


some 


port is not unanimous on all points; 
the committee sign but make reservations, whi 
the members nominated by the London Count 
Council sign a separate report. The 
recommendations are summarized below: 

(1) Parents maintenance allowanct 
for their children should be required to app'y * 
them. 

(2) Adequate scrutiny and verification 


desiring 


means of applicants are essential. 

(3) The particulars required of an app! 
should be not less than those set out on a 
form attached to the report. [Among the p 
lars set out on the form are questions 
the family income, rent and rates. | 

(4) (a) Where the weekly income per head 


regardin 
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ily is 9s. or under a maintenance allowance 
be given; (b) where the weekly income per 


s 4 
is above 12s. a maintenance allowance should 
given; (c) where the weekly income per 
: between 9s. and 12s. a maintenance allow- 


be given at the discretion of the au- 


’? 


r ymputing the ‘‘income per head the 

f all the members of the household should 

ed together, and after deducting rent and 
total should then be divided by the num 

persons. 

he allowances awarded under conclusion 4 

iid be 5s. a week in all cases. 


7) 


Payment of all awards should be for 52 


the year. 


report of the representatives of the Lon- 


‘ounty Council agrees with conclusions 1, 
} and 7 above, but not to 4 and 5. Their 


nelusions are summarized below: 


We regard income limits based on parental 

of 50s. weekly for the first dependent child, 

s. additional for each additional dependent 
l, or some equivalent scheme, as the lowest 

n be appropriately applied to London. 

If London is obliged to accept a scheme not 
**all-in’ 


’ ’ 


expensive than the ‘‘per capita’ 
» on the basis of 12s. per head proposed in 
ain report, we prefer a 
and number of beneficiaries 


should scheme 


iivalent in cost 
ed on ‘‘parental income’’ on the lines of the 
don County Council junior county exhibitions 
We are satisfied that such a ‘‘ parental 
ne’’ scheme would be simpler and cheaper to 
ninister than a ‘‘ per capita’’ ‘‘all-in’’ scheme. 
INVESTIGATION OF COMMERCIAL 
FILMS BY THE BRITISH INSTI- 
TUTE OF ADULT EDUCATION 


A report of an inquiry conducted recently by 
a special committee of the British Institute of 
Adult Edueation into the educational influence 

commercially shown films, published in the 
current number of the institute’s journal, is 
summarized in the London Times. At the out- 
set of its inquiry the committee was faced with 
the total lack of any formulated opinion upon 
the matter in the adult education movement, a 
lack that applied equally to the possibilities of 
the cinema in formal educational work and to 
the wider question of the general educational 


iT 


A; » . 
aiuence exerted by the commercially shown 
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film. So far as the committee is aware, no body 
stock on 
examined at 


of persons -sharing a common edu- 


cational problems has yet first 
hand, even superficially, the kind of fare which 
is provided for the adult public in the ordinary 
commercial cinema. It was, therefore, decided 
that it would be very useful if a group of mem- 
bers of the institute could be induced to visit a 
number of performances at local cinemas taking 
place roughly at the same time in different parts 
of the country, and to record any impressions 
which they might form on the subject as a re- 
sult of their visits. 

Reports were received from forty-eight ob- 
servers, who were distributed over the country, 
with the exception of Wales and the southwest 
of England. 


his or her local cinema, if possible, during the 


Each observer was asked to attend 


same week, and every type of cinema was cov- 
ered by the visits, from the suburban or country 
hall to the big super-cinema in the center of 
populous or residential districts. In many cases 
the films seen were “talkies”; but in the smaller 
cinemas the programs consisted of silent films. 
In all, some ninety principal films were men 
tioned by the observers in the course of their 
reports, exclusive of news budgets, cartoon 
films and other such small items. 

In summing up the reports, the committee ar- 
rives at the following conclusions: (1) General 
agreement as to the paucity of direct education 
in the sense of instruction or useful information 
or aesthetic stimulation from the films; (2) gen- 
eral agreement that the most educational fea- 
ture of the average program is the news budget, 
but that this is usually treated too cursorily to 
be effective; (3) in exceptional cases individual 
films have some direct educational value, mainly 
through their setting, or through the incidental 
showing of pictures of nature or of life in for- 
eign countries; (4) that a 
rather fewer than the good films referred to, 
were definitely described as deleterious in a 


moral sense, and (5) that the crude and stereo- 


number of films, 


typed fare offered in many programs has a dele- 
terious effect intellectually by degrading the im- 
agination of those who see them, and by failing 
to provide any stimulus of original ideas. 


JEWISH SCHOOLS IN MONTREAL 
AccorpinG to the Chicago Tribune as quoted 
in The Elementary School Journal separate 
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public schools for Jewish children are to be 
built or bought and operated in the city and 
district of Montreal. Up to the present Jewish 
children have attended the Protestant public 
schools. Of a thirty-three thousand enrolment 
in Montreal Protestant schools, approximately 
twelve thousand are Jewish children. Never- 
theless, the Jewish people are given no repre- 
sentation on the board of school commissioners 
nor on the provincial council of publie instrue- 
tion, and all matters are directed from the 
point of view of Protestant education, with, 
according to the Jewish attitude, inadequate 
regard for Jewish ideas. 

The Tribune says that war has been waged 
unceasingly by Jewish leaders to obtain repre- 
sentation on the school commission. The case 
was carried to the privy council, highest ju- 
dicial authority in the British empire, but their 
plea was turned down. Under the present sys- 
tem, which has as its basis the British North 
America Act, Catholics and Protestants are 
guaranteed full educational rights. The Cath- 
olic schools of Montreal have an enrolment of 
about 100,000 pupils. No Jewish children go 
to the Catholic schools, preferring the Prot- 
estant institutions. 

A bill was introduced in the Quebec legisla- 
ture to give authority for separate schools for 
Jewish youth. Immediately came a protest 
from Catholic church authorities, declaring the 
rights given by the British North America Act 
were thereby endangered. A conference be- 
tween Premier Taschereau and Provincial See- 
retary David and the heads of the Quebec 
Catholic church was held in Quebee City at 
the home of Cardinal Rouleau. Following the 
conference, announcement was made that it had 
been decided to redraft the bill. The Jewish 
section is not to be part of the provincial 
eouncil of publie instruction, but the Jews will 
A Montreal Jew- 
ish school commission will be created and will 
be master in their own schools, building schools, 
raising taxes and providing teachers and text- 
books. The commission will be subject to the 
control and surveillance of the superintendent 
of public instruction. Jewish schools must be 
built and operated only on the Island of Mont- 
real and will not be permitted in any other part 
of the province. 


operate outside of that body. 
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CHILD LABOR 
bulletin “Child Labor—Facts 
Figures” recently issued by the 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor , 
tains material formerly issued in three separa: 


A NEW 


40 


Children’s 


publications, revised and brought up 

It is presented in the form of five stud; 

lines dealing with the history of the , 
labor movement; the extent of child labo; 
the United States; the 
prevention of child labor; present leg: 

of child labor in the United States, and 
tional guidance and vocational education 


auses, social « 


outline is followed by a list of reading 
ences. 

Reports of investigations made in 
localities indicate family necessity and dissat 
faction with school as outstanding reasons give 
by children for leaving school to go to 
recent 


though investigations tend to rm 


family necessity as of less importance 
other motives. 
“Though 


school because of restlessness, impatience: 


many children undoubtedly 
discipline, and personal and family ign 
of the value of continued school trai 
important cause of dissatisfaction with sch 
is found in the fact that, despite improver 
in recent years, many school systems « 
provide training adapted to the needs oi 
industrial society.” 

Although much need exists for investigat 
in regard to the effect of employment on 
child’s health, evidence as to the effect of wor! 
ing life on young adolescents on the whol 
cates that it Because 0 
thoughtlessness natural to their years and ig 


is unfavorable. 


brariar 


rance of the results of carelessness in operating 


partr 
VarimMme 


— 
workin 


machinery, children are more prone to accid 


r) 


than adult workers, and thousands of industria 
accidents to young workers are reported 

nually, many resulting in permanent | 
loss of use of a member, in serious and 
manent disfigurement, or in death. In a stud) 
of industrial accidents to working minors ! 
Wisconsin, Massachusetts and New Jersey, 
Children’s Bureau found that in each state 4 
larger percentage of the accidents to children 
of 16 and 17 years of age was due to powe? 
working machinery than of the accidents either 
to children of 14 and 15, who are more ade 


establis} 
nanship 
quarters 
braries 


seeking 
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protected by the law, or to working 
of 18 or over, who have more mature 
nt and better powers of muscular coor- 
, in spite of the fact that a greater pro- 
n of minors of 18 and over are employed 

the more dangerous occupations. 
iteracy and lack of the rudiments of a gen- 
ication are other results of early child 
or, according to the bulletin. Although it is 
tendency of modern legislation to prescribe 
reasingly high age and educational stand- 
r entrance into industry, a number of 
tes still permit children to go to work be- 
have received the rudiments of ele- 
Less than three fifths of 


y education. 
14 and 15 year old children taking out em- 


yment eertifieates to go to work in 1927 in 

‘epresentative industrial communities through- 

the United States reporting to the Chil- 

iren’s Bureau had completed the eighth or a 

cher grade and one fourth had completed 
the sixth. 


THE ENDOWMENT FUND OF THE 
AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 
Wirn more than $500,000 pledged toward the 
$1,000,000 endowment of the American Library 
Association, it is hoped to complete the fund 
before the annual conference at Los Angeles 
from June 23 to 28. One million has already 
en given to further the work of the associa- 

1, and an additional million is believed to be 
in sight with the completion of the present en- 
dowment fund. 

Since 1876 the American Library Association 
has worked to promote library service and li- 
Through its library extension de- 
partment, the American Library Association is 
working actively to establish county library 
2,000,000 rural people without 
adequate library facilities. It aims, also, to es- 
tablish state library extension agencies in the 
few states which do not have them, and to 
improve existing libraries. Its Board of Ed- 
ueation for Librarianship cooperates with uni- 
versities and other institutions of learning in 
establishing and improving education for libra- 
nanship, while a special department at head- 
quarters conducts an employment service for li- 
braries seeking employees and for librarians 
seeking positions. 


brarianship. 


service for the 
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In the field of adult education, the American 
Library Association is working to assist all who 
are interested in self-education through reading 
by publishing reading courses, compiling book 
lists of value to readers’ advisers in public li 
braries, and by maintaining a clearing house for 
information about adult education activities 
throughout the country. 


special activities, which include work with the 


In addition to other 


foreign born and the blind, with libraries in 
schools, hospitals and prisons, advisory service 
on almost every aspect of library service is of- 
fered. The association conducts special investi- 
gations and encourages experimentation. It 
promotes desirable library legislation and en- 
courages the use of libraries throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

The need for expanding these activities and 
for promoting more extensive projects has led 
the association to solicit endowments and sus 
taining and contributing memberships. In rais- 
ing the present endowment, sustaining member 
ships at $100 a year are counted at a capitalized 
value of $2,000. 

Activities which are recommended for devel- 
opment with endowment funds include: 


A School Library Department at Headquarters 
which would give advisory assistance to 
school administrators and librarians on plan 
ning, organizing and developing school li- 
brary service, and on relations between public 
libraries and public schools. 

A Survey of School Library Work for the pur 
pose of discovering or determining the best 
means of making the library serve the needs 
of schools and the best methods of providing 
school library service. This should be made 
by representatives of schools and libraries. 

A Department of Library Work with Children 
to give expert advisory assistance in this 
highly specialized field library 
work, as more than half the readers in some 
libraries are children. 

A Specialist in Library Work with the Foreign 
Born to assist libraries in selecting books in 


of public 


foreign languages, easy books in English for 
foreigners and in organizing specialized ser 
vice for the foreign language groups for 
whom the library can be made one of the 


’? 


best ‘‘ Americanizing’’ influences. 


Other recommendations include the compila- 
tion and publication of bibliographic aids for 
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research and reference libraries, and the estab- 
lishment at American Library Association head- 
quarters of specialists in college and university 


libraries. 


COOPERATION AMONG KENTUCKY 
COLLEGES 

AN interesting experiment is being conducted 
by four Christian colleges in the blue grass 
section of Kentucky. The faculties of the four 
colleges meet in joint session four times each 
year for the discussion of their common prob- 
lems. Four denominations are represented in 
the four colleges, but the faculties meet as one 
group without any trace of division or discord. 
The participating institutions are Centre Col- 
lege (Presbyterian) Georgetown College (Bap- 
tist), Kentucky Wesleyan College (Methodist) 
and Transylvania College (Disciples of Christ). 

Among the purposes in the establishment of 
the joint faculty meeting has been to secure 
that strength of action which comes from unity. 
While the four colleges are competitors so far 
as students are concerned, they are one in the 
appeal which they make to persons who believe 
in the type of Christian education which they 
are seeking to represent. None of the schools 
is sectarian, but all of them are distinctively 
Christian in origin, purpose and plan of opera- 
tions. The joint faculty meeting is a practical 
demonstration of the falsity of charges that 
church colleges are narrow or bigoted, and an 
assurance of that common devotion to the prin- 
ciples of Christ which marks all the Christian 
colleges. 

A second purpose has been to secure for the 
individual teachers that opportunity of ex- 
change of ideas and diseussion of special prob- 
lems with other experts which is sometimes 
said to be denied to members of small faculties. 
On many such faculties there are but two men 
in a department, and there is said to be a dis- 
tinct advantage in the large university faculty 
which offers more numerous contacts with men 
in the same field of intellectual effort. The 
joint faculty meetings with the representatives 
of four colleges and with group meetings for 
the professors in each field is designed to pro- 
mote these interchanges of views, and it has 
been found that the group meetings have led 
to further diseussion through correspondence 
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and special meetings that stimulate the instr 

tor-and relieve him from any sense of jsolat 
Among the projects which the joint faey) 

conference will undertake will be a high se} 

educational achievement test. - The effort y 

be made to determine the high schools wher, 

the most effective teaching is done, to re 
outstanding students and to encourage ; 

ual improvement in high school standards 

scholarship. The first test of this kind 

given in the spring of 1931. It is also 

that the four colleges will unite in the pu 

tion of a quarterly journal of science 

ters that will contain the record of the 

discussions and investigations during 

ceding quarter. 

PLANS FOR THE UNION OF LOMBARD 
COLLEGE WITH KNOX COLLEGE 
THE committees appointed to formu! 

tailed plans for the union of Lombard 


Knox Colleges have submitted the following 


proposals which have been approved by 
ecutive committees of both colleges and 
await only the final sanction of the full } 

of trustees: 

1. Beginning with the opening of the fall te: 
1930, Knox will take over all students 
residence and in good standing at Lombard 
full recognition of their credits earned at Lombar 
Those who become fully accredited sen 


Lombard this June will be graduated fr Knox 


on the satisfactory completion of a year 
tional work. 

2. In view of the late date at which am 
ment of the union is made, Knox will per 
dents now in residence at Lombard to enr 
Knox for the college year 1930-31, at 
tuition they are now paying at Lombard, n 
$200. There will be no automatic recognit 


the s 


scholarship privileges, but applications fr 
bard students will be considered on their mer 


+ . 
ten 


just as in the case of students now in a 
at Knox. 

3. Beginning on July 1, 1930, Knox will 
over and become custodian of Lombard sch 
records and will issue transcripts of re 
present and former students who may desir 

4. If desired by the Lombard Alumni Ass 
tion, Knox will maintain the Lombard 
records and, as far as possible, put alumni 
with each other and promote general alumni 
ship and interest. 


nm ¢ 
n 


friend 
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y funds remain when Lombard assets 
liquidated, and it is the desire of the 
Lombard that Knox should administer 

is. Knox will undertake to devote them 

es, consistent with Knox policies, as the 


i trustees may indicate. 


1s been announced that three members of 
bard faculty will join the Knox faculty 
ear: Dean Charles M. Poor, whose field is 
Professor Carl M. Hansen, who is to 
ree of the work in education, and Pro- 
Elbert M. Smith, who will join the de- 
ent of Romance languages. 
1ing a public statement on May 13 of 
ils agreed upon, the presidents of both 
res expressed their satisfaction with the 
the union. President Davis, of Lom- 
aid, “Knox has been fair and even gen- 
in its action as far as our students are 


erned, 


Welcoming the Lombard students to Knox, 


President Britt said, “It is our desire that Lom- 
bard students shall find as friendly a home and 
; pleasant associations on the Knox campus as 
had at Lombard.” 


THE NATIONAL SURVEY OF SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION 

Tue expert consultants and specialists con- 
ng the national survey on secondary edu- 
met at the Department of the Interior 
the Federal Commissioner of Education, 
William John Cooper, on May 24 and 26, 
IS. Daily, 
nsummated plans for integrating, where cor- 


nd, according to the account in the I 


ns are possible, the various phases of the 
vestigation of secondary education now under 


possible correlation of the four major 
jects of the general survey were discussed 
that when inquiries are made in respect to 
ne project which touches another, one inquiry 
ay suffice to answer all questions raised and 
s avoid duplication of inquiries by the spe- 
ists on each project. 
ur major projects of the survey in- 
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volve the organization of schools and districts; 
secondary school population and related prob- 
lems; administration and supervision, and elas- 
sification and analysis of curriculum researches 
in the secondary field. 

Various plans of conducting the investigation 
were discussed. Each specialist in reference to 
his special aspect of the various projects asked 
what constituted the purpose and scope within 
his field of investigation, presented a detailed 
statement of what would be investigated and 
outlined how and by what means the informa 
tion desired would be assembled. 

After presentation of the outlines, discussion 
followed and plans were undertaken to corre 
late the subjects for investigation in sending 
out inquiries, questionnaires, and in conducting 
visitations. 

The expert consultants present were: H. V. 
Chureh, principal of the J. Sterling Morton 
High School, Cicero, Illinois; James B. Ed- 
monson, dean, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Charles H. Judd, director, 
School of Education, University of Chicago; 
Charles R. Mann, director, American Council 
on Edueation, Washington, D. C.; A. B. Mere 
dith, commissioner of education, State of Con 
necticut; John K. Norton, director of research, 
National 
D. C.; Joseph Roemer, professor of secondary 


Edueation Association, Washington, 
education, University of Florida, and William 
F. Russell, dean of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Mrs. John H. 
for Ellwood P. Cubberley, Teachers College, 


Norton substituted 


Columbia University. 

The specialists in attendance were: Leonard 
V. Koos, associate director of the survey; Carl 
A. Jessen, specialist in secondary education, 
and W. 8S. Deffenbaugh, city 
schools, U. S. Office of Education; Fred Engel- 
hardt, G. N. Kefauver, William C. Reavis, 
F. E. Spaulding, W. H. Gaumnitz, E. N. Fer- 
riss, William H. Zeigel, R. O. Billett, Belmont 
Farley, E. S. and I. E. Frederick, all 
assisting in the survey. 


specialist in 


Lide 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


De. Davip Atuan Rorertson, assistant di- 


r 


ector of the American Council on Education, 


Washington, D. C., has been called to the presi- 


dency of Goucher College. 
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Artuur §. Gist, principal of the training 
school of the California State Teachers College 
at San Francisco, has been elected president of 
Humboldt State Teachers College, Arcata, Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Gist has been a leader of the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals of 
the National Education Association. 


Dr. B. W. 
years president of the Arkansas State Teachers 


Torreyson, for the past twelve 


College, has been made president emeritus, and 
Colonel Heber L. MeAlister has been elected to 
sueceed him. Colonel McAlister has been con- 
nected with the State Teachers College since 
1919, and has this year been acting president. 


AmonG honorary degrees conferred by Co- 
lumbia University at its commencement exer- 
cises on June 3 was the doctorate of laws on the 
Duchess of Atholl, member of the House of 
Commons and former parliamentary secretary 
of the Board of Education, and the doctorate of 
letters on Dr. William Warner Bishop, librarian 
of the University of Michigan. 


AT the commencement exercises of Lafayette 
College on June 6 honorary degrees were con- 
ferred on Dr. John H. Finley, of The New York 
Times, and on Dr. R. V. Hutchison, dean of the 
American College at Teheran, Persia. 


Tue degree of doctor of literature was con- 
ferred on May 28 by Acadia University at 
Wolfville, Nova Seotia, on Professor Roy 
Davis, assistant dean of the Boston University 
College of Business Administration. 


Tue honorary degree of D.Litt. has been con- 
ferred at Oxford on Dr. Thaddeus Zielinski, 
professor of classics at Warsaw University, best 
known for his researches into the rhythms of 
Ciceronian prose. 


A portrait bust of Professor James Henry 
Breasted, director of the Oriental Institute of 
the University of Chicago, will shortly be cast 
in bronze by the French sculptor, Numa Patla- 
gean, in Paris, and will be installed in the new 
building for the Oriental Institute on the uni- 
versity campus when completed. There will be 
placed in the new Eckhart Hall of Mathematics, 
Physies and Astronomy a portrait by Ralph 
Clarkson of Professor Eliakim Hastings Moore, 
head of the department of mathematics, a gift 
of former students, colleagues and other 
friends. 
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Cuartes F. D. Benen, director 
Boston Publie Library, received on Ma, 
the insignia of Knight of the Order of 
Crown of Italy, in recognition of his “jn; 
in Italian art and letters, and because of 
activities in the promotion of library 
standing between Italy and the United Sta; 
especially in matters relating to the 


public.” 


A Butter medal in silver has been 
by Columbia University to Dr. I. L. Kand 


recognition of his work as editor of the Edy 


cational Yearbook of the Internationa! Ins 
tute of Teachers College. 
Dr. Cart Leavirr Huss, curator of 

in the museum of the University of Michiga; 
and assistant professor in the department , 
zoology, has received the faculty award for th 
present year established by a bequest left 
Mr. Russel for a member of the junior teach 
ing staff not above the rank of assistant pr 
fessor, who, in the opinion of a special com 
mittee of the university senate, not only has 
already won special distinction in his field, bu 
who shows unusual promise for the future 


THE engineering faculty of New Y: 
versity gave a dinner on May 28 in honor 
Dean Charles H. Snow, who is retiring fro 
the faculty of New York University 
thirty-eight years’ service, thirty-three of then 
as head of the Engineering College. 


A DINNER in honor of Miss Florence Hol 
brook was given by her friends on the occasion 
of the fiftieth anniversary of her service to 
publie schools of Chicago. 


TRIBUTE was paid to Silas B. Tobey, su 
intendent of the Wausau, Wisconsin, public 
schools and president of the State Teachers 
Association, on May 6, when the high-school 
students and members of the faculty gathered 
to celebrate his twenty-fifth anniversary 4 
superintendent of the Wausau schools. 


Mr. Emm Ratu, formerly of Milwaukee, 
now president of the Indianapolis Normal (o!- 
lege of Physical Education, was elected pres! 
dent of the Middle West Society of Physical 
Edueation at the recent annual meeting in Ml: 
waukee. Miss Blanche M. Trilling, womens 
physical education director of the University 
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\WWiseonsin, was chosen vice-president, and 
O. Molander, assistant professor of 
education at the University of Chi- 

) _ secretary-treasurer. 


De. Witram Epwarp Srimonps, dean of 
Knox College and professor of English, has 
tendered his resignation to take effect in Sep- 
mber, 1930, when he will have reached the 
ve of seventy years after a service to the 
wllece of forty-one years. Dr. Simonds will 
be succeeded by Dr. Charles Marshall Poor, 

fessor of German and for many years dean 

Lombard College, which will be united with 


DePauw University will, as already an- 
nounced, combine the departments of education 
and psychology under one head next Septem- 
ber, Dr. Fowler D. Brooks, of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, having been appointed pro- 
fessor of edueation and psychology and head 
the departments. Dr. W. Vernon Lytle, 
present head of the department of psychology, 
will take a year’s leave of absence for further 

y. Professor E. C. Bowman, who has been 
acting head of the department of education, 
will continue as professor in this department. 


Ol 


Dr. Max F. Meyer has been relieved of his 
position as head of the department of psychol- 
ogy at the University of Missouri, and for the 
coming year has been appointed research pro- 
fessor of psychology to work in the Central In- 
stitute of the Deaf, St. Louis. 


Dr. J. E. W. Watury, director of special edu- 
eation in the publie schools of Baltimore and 
lecturer at the Johns Hopkins University and 
Morgan College, has been appointed head of 
the department of psychology at Atlantic Uni- 
versity, which was recently founded at Virginia 
Beach. 

PresiDENT ALFRED E. Wuirtrorp, Milton Col- 
lege, Wisconsin, has resigned after being asso- 
ciated with the school for twenty-nine years. 
During that period he served as teacher, regis- 
trar, acting president, and president. He ex- 
pects to do graduate work next year at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and to return later to class- 
room teaching. 


De. Ert Bares, professor of anthropology 
and adviser in Indian extension work, has leave 


of absence from Cornell University to assist in 
formulating a more extensive national educa- 
tional program for Indians. 


Dr. C. A. Dyksrra, professor of political 
science at the University of California at Los 
Angeles, has been appointed city manager of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mr. E. Grosvenor Plowman, of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, adviser on industrial relations 
and merchandising problems to the Associated 
Industries of Massachusetts and director of 
business statistics instruction at the Babson In- 
stitute, has been made director of the Bureau 
of Business and Social Research of the Uni- 
versity of Denver. 

Sir Wavter Bucuanan-Rippet., principal of 
Hertford College, Oxford, has been made chair- 
man of the University Grants Committee in sue- 
cession to the late Sir William M’Cormick. 


Dean Jasper C. Barnes, head of the depart- 
ment of psychology and education in Maryville 
College, Tennessee, will give courses in psy- 
chology and education, during the second term 
of the summer quarter in the University of 
Tennessee. 


Dr. Lovis Bernarp Scumipt, of the Iowa 
State College, will return to the University of 
Alabama for the second term of the summer 
school of 1930 to give courses in economic 
foreign policies, Latin America, and the Civil 
War and Reconstruction. 

Dr. Ray Lyman Wier, Secretary of the 
Interior, was the speaker at the commencement 
of Duke University on June 4. 


Sir Ropert Fauconer, president of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, will be the commencement 
speaker at the University of Colorado on June 
16. The Reverend Donald H. Tippett, an 
alumnus of the university who now is pastor 
and head worker at the Church of All Nations, 
New York City, will give the baccalaureate ser- 
mon on June 15. 

Dr. Atanson B. Hovauton, formerly U. S. 
Ambassador to Germany and Great Britain, will 
be the commencement speaker at the University 
of Rochester on June 18. 

Mayor Russe.t Wiison will be the principal 
speaker at the graduation exercises of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati on June 14. 
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Pubic school principals and teachers were 
invited by the Department of Education and 
the Department of Health of the City of New 
York to hear an address on mental hygiene at 
the Academy of Medicine on June 5. Dr. Shir- 
ley W. Wynne, commissioner of health, was 
chairman and Dr. George K. Pratt, assistant 
medical director of the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, spoke on “The Responsibility 
of the Teacher to Children who Fail.” 


Dr. Croyp Heck Marvin, president of the 
George Washington University, will deliver a 
series of lectures upon the Monroe Doctrine at 
the seventh session of the Geneva School of In- 
ternational Studies in Switzerland this sum- 
mer. The session will run from July 14 to Sep- 
tember 30. 


THE appointment of five experts on interna- 
tional relations as lecturers for the seventh an- 
nual Institute of the Harris Foundation, to be 
held at the University of Chicago in June, has 
been announced by the university. They are 
Yusuke Tsurumi, former member of the Japa- 
nese parliament; Victor Andres Belaunde, for- 
mer minister plenipotentiary in the Pervuian 
diplomatie service; Perey E. Corbett, dean of 
the Law School of McGill University; George 
H. Blakeslee, professor of international rela- 
tions at Clark University, and George Young, 
former attaché in the British diplomatic service. 
This year’s institute, which is to be devoted 
to “American Foreign Policy,” will be opened 
on June 16 with an address by Mr. Young, and 
will be concluded on June 27. A total of 125 
publie lectures, open to students and to the 
community without charge, will be given during 
the two terms of the summer quarter at the 
university. The first of these will be given on 
June 16 by Professor Robert Morss Lovett, 
who will speak on “Literature and Science.” 
Among the widely known lecturers during the 
first term are Walter Starkie, of the University 
of Dublin; Karl T. Compton, president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Enrico 
Bompiani, of the University of Rome; Harry 
Howe Bentley, of the American Institute of 
Architects, and the Honorable Louis T. Me- 
Fadden of the House of Representatives. 


Dr. WituiAM G. Toussy, professor emeritus 
of logie and ethics at Tufts College, died on 
May 25 at the age of eighty-eight years. 
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Dr. Joun R. WIGHTMAN, emeritus professor 
of Romance languages at Oberlin College, qj 
on May 29, in Geneva, Switzerland. 


Dr. Ricuarp THOMAS GILLESPIE, president 
of Columbia Theological Seminary, a Souther, 
Presbyterian institution at Deeatur, Georgia, 
died on May 30, at the age of fifty years, 


Asa GarpINneR Benepict, for twenty-four 
years owner and principal of Houghton Semi 
nary, at Clinton, New York, died on May 2% 
He was eighty-one years old. 


By the will of Miss Mary Elizabeth Hawley, 
of Newtown, Connecticut, Yale University 1 
ceives a bequest of approximately $2,000,00) 
Additional institutional bequests of $575,000 
are made. 


THe Rockefeller Foundation has made a 
donation of $50,000 to the Biblioth®que Na- 
tionale, Paris, in compensation for any loss 
which the library may have suffered in upkeep 
and additions because of the war. 


THE endowment fund of $200,000 for the 
maintenance of the George Eastman visiting 
professorship at the University of Oxtord, 
which is filled by the appointment of Professor 
John Livingston Lowes, of Harvard Universit 
has been increased to $300,000 by an additiona 
gift from Mr. Eastman. 


Tue General Education Board of the Rock 
feller Foundation has given $312,500 to estab- 
lish a department of the history of medicine a! 
the Johns Hopkins University. The sum is 
addition to $750,000 previously given to build 
the William H. Welch Medical Library 
$250,000 for the maintenance of the professor 
ship in the history of medicine which is occt- 
pied by Dr. Welch. 


AN anonymous gift of $250,000 has been 


made to the School of Architecture of Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, providing the univer- 
sity raises funds for a new building. 


Mr. Witu1am Ranvotpx Hearst has pledge? 


ndow- 


$100,000 toward a proposed $2,000,000 e1 
ment for Oglethorpe University. 


Tue late J. D. Cox, of Cleveland, left 4 fund 


of $100,000, the income from which is to be ¢ 
vided annually among professors of Case 
of Applied Science to augment salaries. 
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Aw Associated Press dispatch states that the 
University of Texas has received $13,109,707 
from oil royalties and bonuses, according to a 
report issued May 15 by C. H. Cooke, cashier 
of the General Land Office. In addition to this 

eunt it has reeeived $1,000,000 as the result 
of a suit to reeover oil lands improperly pros- 

J. In 1929 the university received $1,835.,- 
599 in oil royalties, while since October, 1929, 
bonuses on the leasing of land totaled $679,866. 
The totals exeluded the amounts received in 
rentals from the 2,000,000 acres of university 
and. Mr. J. H. Walker, commissioner of the 
General Land Office, estimated that the fund 
probably would reach $200,000,000 within the 
next forty years, at the present rate of produc- 
tion. 

Jupce Frecp of the Supreme Court has au- 
thorized a decree that by the will of Dr. Austin 
B. Fletcher, of New York City, which made 
. gift to Tufts College, the college is not 
required to establish a school of law of the 
orthodox type, and that it is authorized to 
apply the fund to establish the school of law 
and diplomacy. For this some $1,200,000 is 
available. Mr. Richard Wait, counsel for the 
trustees of the college, informed the judge that 
the college did not desire to establish a school 
of the ordinary law school type, believing there 
are enough of them in the vicinity, but thought 
the court ought to pass on the project, espe- 
cally as the gift would go to Boston Univer- 
sity if Tufts College did not use it. Mr. 
Wait said that the gift was of $1,000,000 by the 
will, and the accumulated income amounted to 
$219,000 and that all had now been turned over 
to the college; that if the court thought the 
trustees were authorized by the will to establish 
such a school of diplomacy, the accumulated in- 
come would be used to erect a building for the 
school and the $1,000,000 would be kept intact, 
and its income would be used to pay professors’ 
salaries and for library and cther expenses. It 
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was agreeable to Attorney General Warner that 
such a decree be entered. 


At a recent meeting of the New York City 
Board of Education recommendations for the 
construction of two new high schools in Queens, 
estimated to cost $5,000,000, were approved. 
The first of these, the Woodrow Wilson High 
School, will be erected in the South Jamaica 
section to relieve congestion at the Jamaica 
High School. 
ing has not yet been determined, nor has any 
The 
provision for the opening of sixty-seven schools 
during the 


pupils and, secondarily only, to enable am- 
There 


The location of the second build- 


name been selected for it. board made 


summer vacation for backward 


bitious pupils to speed their courses. 


will be ten summer secondary schools, seven 
junior high schools and fifty elementary schools 
and opportunity classes throughout the city. 


App.icaTions for research specialist in home 
economies education must be on file with the 
U. 8. Civil Service Commission at Washington, 
D. C., not later than June 18. The examina- 
tion is to fill vacancies under the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, Washington, D. C., 
and vacancies oceurring in positions requiring 
similar qualifications. The entrance salary is 
$4,600 a year. Higher-salaried positions are 
filled through promotion. The duties are to 
plan and conduct research studies and investi- 
gations in the field of home economies educa- 
tion; to prepare for publication reports of 
studies and investigations; to do technical edit- 
ing of material for publication; to act as ad- 
viser and consultant in the planning and con- 
duet of research studies by other agents in the 
same field and to perform related work as as- 
signed by the chief of service. Competitors 
will not be required to report for examination 
at any place, but will be rated on their educa- 
tion and experience and on a thesis or publi- 
cation. 


DISCUSSION 


A REPLY TO “OUR CLERICAL MILLS” 
Tue writer is in agreement with the apparent 

view-point of Professor Shields, expressed in 

his article on “Our Clerical Mills,”? that the 
'ScHoon anp Soctery, 31: 461, April 5, 1930. 


emphasis of our secondary business education 
should tend to be less and less of the “routine 
clerical technical type” and more and more of 
the social-business type that deals with “real 
economic relationships.” However, the problem 
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is not the one type to the exclusion of the other, 
but rather a proper balance of the two types, 
since a great majority of the workers in com- 
mercial employments are certain to continue to 
be clerical workers and hence workers who must 
be able to perform clerical duties and yet work- 
ers who tend to have a practical understanding 
and appreciation of the economic significance of 
their duties. 

These workers are certain to be educated more 
and more in our public secondary schools—and 
educated both in general life efficiency and oc- 
cupational efficiency—because the whole popu- 
lation of our country of secondary school ages, 
hence representative of all mental, economie and 
social conditions of American life, is certain 
to be educated more and more in our public 
secondary schools. In 1928, 50 per cent. of all 
children of ages fifteen, sixteen, seventeen and 
eighteen were in these schools, as compared with 
40 per cent. in 1923. This expansion of the 
enrolment is many times that of the population 
of the country as a whole. “More pupils were 
enrolled in high schools in each of the following 
states in 1925 than in the whole nation in 1880: 
California, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Texas and Wisconsin.” 

Professor Counts in his study of the selective 
character of the secondary school population 
naturally found that the commercial pupils tend 
to come from families of a lower wage-earning 
level simply because the high schools themselves, 
on the one hand, have a rapidly increasing 
enrolment of just such pupils and, on the other 
hand, in most cases these schools have only voca- 
tional commercial courses to offer the pupils. 
The writer agrees with Shields that it is these 
children of the lower-paid workers “who most 
need economie enlightenment,” and yet it must 
also be granted that it is just such children who 
likewise most need vocational commercial work 
of a “routine clerical technical type.” Again, 
the writer wishes to emphasize that both clerical 
and economic types of business education are 
needed in proper balance and not the one to the 
exclusion of the other. 

The writer wishes to take exception to a num- 
ber of statements that appear in the article. 

In the first place, the author of the article 
implies that all so-called business colleges are 
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mere “clerical mills.” This is a sweeping gey 
eralization that is not warranted by the facts 
The better business colleges of this country are 
tending to broaden their curricula to inelu& 
subjects of the social-economic type. Further 
more, the statistics that are given in the artic); 
show a decline from 1920 to 1925 but not from 
1915 to 1925. Even more to the point, we ¢ 
not have and never have had anything lik 
complete statistics of all private business ¢o! 
leges. For each of the years for which statistics 
are given, a different number of schools was 
involved. 

In the second place, the author of the article 
takes an extreme and an untenable position 
when he charges that “the commercial depart- 
ment of the modern high school aims to make 
technicians rather than thinking people.” First, 
it would seem that a capable technician, whether 
he is a stenographer, a surgeon or what not 
should be a thinking individual. Secondly, 
anybody who is at all familiar with current 
developments in commercial educational theory) 
and practice should know that there is a decided 
trend in the direction of an emphasis on social 
business subjects as well as on clerical business 
subjects in the commercial curricula of our pub- 
lie secondary schools and even of our better- 
type private business colleges. 

In the third place, the author of the artic 
contends that “unlike other forms of education 
on either the secondary or higher levels, the ver) 
professional growth of commercial teachers 1s 
limited” by undue influence of publishers ot 
commercial text-books. 
that the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation recently sent out its announcement ol 
the 1930 convention of April 17-19 “through 
the courtesy of a large publisher of commercial 
texts.” It is certainly unfair thinking on 
the part of any one to reason that since tis 
particular association made use of an addressing 
machine of a large publishing company in sen¢- 
ing program announcements to 15,000 persons, 
the association must consequently be uncer to 
implied wicked influence of the company 4% 
hence the professional growth of the associat! 
members is limited. First, the ethical standar:s 
of this eompany are as high as the ethical stand 
ards of any leading university. Secondly, \ 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, | 


Specifically, he states 
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witnessed by its present aggressive and far- Education, published by the Haire Publishing 
yearbook program, is second to no Company, New York City. Again, the true 
teachers’ organization, commercial or otherwise, situation is grossly misrepresented. The edi- 
in its professional spirit, growth and leadership. torial policy of this magazine is absolutely in 
Thirdly, to infer that a publishing company of the hands of a group of foremost business edu- 
hich standards has no educational contribution ators of this country. The pages of the maga- 
to make is itself an unwarranted indictment of zine have never been closed to any “secondary 
the important part that worthy publishers of commercial teacher” or any one else who has 
text-books have played and are playing in the had a worth-while educational article to con- 
development of American education. tribute. The fact that a magazine should try 
In the fourth place, the author of the article to earn its own way through its subscriptions 
contends that so far as a magazine of business and advertisements should not be an indictment 
education is concerned, “The secondary commer- of the high quality of its professional service 
cial teacher is quite inarticulate, and any one and leadership. Sound social policies should 
who proposes changes in the essentially clerical be sound business policies—not even excepting 
nature of the present work has no adequate a journal cf business education. 
avenue of expression.” In this connection he Pau 8S. Lomax 
ifically mentions the Journal of Business New York UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


AN EXPERIMENT AT WISCONSIN—A of the survey course, together with the mass of 
COURSE IN WORLD LITERATURE material handled, precludes an intensive study 
of the excerpts as literature. As a result, the 
instructor is apt to feel that there are no very 
clear results of his work: no cross-section of 
: : eesti life and thought of a particular epoch has been 
almost inevitably is placed on historical de- a a > 
i ; . ; carefully studied, and no great work of litera- 
Nan pENENS. ; The main tendencies of a period ture has been investigated to determine what 
are dealt with, and works which are typical of values it has to offer a modern reader. It will 
the age come in for the most attention. Gen- },, generally admitted that the average college 
erally the seope of the course is too great to curriculum is overcrowded; and, if the above 
allow time for a fairly complete consideration  griticicm of survey courses be just, it must be 
ot the whole political, social and religious back- granted that far too many demands are already 
which is so important in a study of the made on the students’ time and attention to 
age of Dryden, for example—and so only a few justify such emphasis of subsidiary elements in 
significant dates are given and a few salient literature to the neglect of the essential. Is the 
political or social events alluded to. Then, too, “English major” the only student who is to be 
the general characteristics of the age are illus- privileged to discover what values there may be 
trated by extracts from a great number of for him in literature? 
authors. Sometimes these selections fairly rep- In this course in world literature we are at- 
resent the author from whom they are chosen, tempting to find a solution of the problem by so 
especially in the case of minor writers, but more reducing the number of works studied that each 
often they are merely representative of the age. may be considered as a whole. We begin by 
To attribute any great value to a study of these assuming that there is such a thing as a long 
is equivalent to explaining Milton’s greatness poem. Extracts represent the manner of a 
a grounds of his theology rather than in terms poet and, if well chosen, may represent also 
ot his idea of human personality. No frag- some of the important elements in his attitude 
ments, moreover, no matter how representative, to life. But what distinguishes the great writer 
ean | adequately convey the significance of a from the mizior one is his ability to take a great 
whole work. And the historical preoccupation number of the discordant elements of life and 


THE course was organized some years ago at 
this university as a means of supplementing sur- 
vey courses in literature. In the latter emphasis 
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make them significant and relevant, to subdue 
them to a pattern. Or, to use another figure, 
the varied experiences of every-day life seem to 
be governed by a centrifugal force; they are 
confused, meaningless, irrelevant. But the 
great poet changes this force; he reproduces 
these varied elements but brings to bear upon 
them a force that is centripetal. They now 
move toward a center, not away from it. And 
this center is the meaning of the whole work— 
what gives it a pattern—and it can generally, 
regardless of the extent of the work, be summed 
up in a sentence or a few sentences. No clear 
appreciation of this dominant attitude, this 
Weltanschauung, can be gained through a study 
of excerpts. However unified and complete in 
themselves the various episodes in an epic poem 
or the scenes and speeches in a drama may be, 
their real significance must be considered in 
terms of the whole poem. In this case the 
whole is greater than its parts. The mere ad- 
dition of the value of separate scenes or episodes 
does not altogether account for the value of the 
complete work. Something is gained in the 
whole over and above what is evident in the 
parts. All this was said long ago, of course, by 
Aristotle when he described a tragedy as an 
organism. The separate members may be beau- 
tiful enough to deserve study, but they are not 
the organism. The organism is its members 
plus a vital principle. And this vanishes upon 
dismemberment. 

An answer to the question whether works 
shall be studied in their entirety immediately 
suggests another question, What works are to 
be studied? There must be some principle gov- 
erning their selection; the course must haye a 
definite purpose. 

The aim of this course is an ambitious one. 
Roughly, it is to furnish a comprehensive pat- 
tern of modern life. In drawing up the pro- 
gram a careful search was made for authors 
who have made some definite contribution to 
modern attitudes, who have played a part in 
establishing modern systems of value or who 
have something in their thought which is readily 
translatable into terms of living to-day. The 
search naturally led to the great figures in litera- 
ture, such as Homer, Vergil and Dante—indeed 
all roads new and old seem to converge on these 
poets—and the itinerary of the course, if this 
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word may be used, is briefly this: Homer. 
some representative oriental epic, the (Greg, 
dramas, the Socratic Dialogues, the “Aeneiq” 
Mareus Aurelius, Dante, Montaigne, Moliire 
and Racine, to Goethe and modern times. rep- 
resented also by Whitman and Tolstoi., 

The object of the search which led 
selection of these works and authors explains 
the angle of our approach and the light 
which they are studied. A definite example wil] 
best illustrate this method of treatment. 1) 
characteristic of the Homeric epies stressed as 
basic and essential is their representation of life 
as a great adventure. Considered in such ter 
Homer is not a semi-mythical poet who told 
the battle of Troy or even of Achilles’ wrath 
at a grave insult to his honor. He is a poet 
who finds value in strenuous action, who looks 


for compensations for living in life itself 
] 


Though the issue lie in the laps of the gods, let 
a man cast his spear. The poem becomes, 
viewed in this light, more than a glorification ot 
war. The Homerie glory is not merely the 
plaudits of the army for the hero’s military ex- 
ploits; it is proof that the hero has asserted his 
individual worth in the face of gods and men 
Homer is as modern, fundamentally, as Goethe 
In the latter, the symbols used are more nearly 
ours and the emphasis is placed differently; 
but the two poets, despite the fact that they 
stand at opposite poles, chronologically, in 
European literature, join hands in their dis- 
covery of values. The culminating scene in 
“Faust,” the last in Part II, expresses in mor 
modern terms the Homeric attitude—the idea ot 
the active life. 

A word as to the mechanics of the course maj 
not be amiss. If a pattern of modern life is te 
be given, the students must actively participate 
in the work of the course. To encourage this, 
lectures in which the general ideas are presented 
to the large classes are supplemented by meet- 
ings once a week of groups of eight or ten 
students. These are not quiz sections, but rather 
round-table diseussion groups. The procedure 
is as informal as possible, and the students are 
encouraged to take the active part. The ideas 
presented in lectures are examined and per 
haps amplified, and the students enabled 
make these ideas their own by question and dis 
cussion. 


to 
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4 course organized along such lines involves 
loss that one ean not help regretting. A 
large number of authors whose worth no one 
ould deny must go by the board. But it may 
be hoped that a study of great works which 
express the essential elements of various im- 
portant epochs in human history will give the 
ctudent a wider perspective, an enlarged hori- 
von; and we feel that this is a gain that will 
more than compensate for the loss involved. 
A. Lioyp WHEELER 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


THE WELLESLEY STUDENT-INDUS.- 
TRIAL GROUP 


For the purpose of understanding more 
clearly and sympathetically the life and point 
of view of industrial girls, Wellesley College 
provides the opportunity for actual contacts 
with girls in industry through its Student-In- 
dustrial Group of about thirty undergraduates 
under the supervision of the faculty. The 
students are for the most part prompted to join 
the group by interests aroused through courses 
in economies, sociology and psychology, but the 
fascination of finding the likenesses and unlike- 
nesses between industrial and college girls is 
an essential factor in the enthusiasm which the 
students have for the Student-Industrial Group. 
Through the Florence Simms Industrial Club 
of the Brockton, Massachusetts, Y. W. C. A. an 
opportunity is provided for the students to 
meet girls working in the large shoe factories. 
It has been found that the interests of the col- 
lege girl and industrial girl are mutual—the 
Brockton group is equally eager to become ac- 
quainted with the activities and opinions of the 
college girls and to see them in relation to their 
college environment. Therefore, four week-end 
meetings a year are arranged, two being held at 
Wellesley and two at Brockton. When the 
Wellesley students go to Brockton, they are the 
guests of the industrial girls at their homes over 
night and are usually delighted with the hospi- 
tality they receive. The guest rooms in the col- 
lege dormitories and the attractive society 
houses are open to the industrial girls when 
the students entertain them for the week-end. 

One outstanding industrial problem is dis- 
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eussed at each meeting. The factory workers 
are glad to tell their experiences and problems 
to those whose knowledge of industry is more 
or less theoretical, and the college girls, in turn, 
are eager to contribute their ideas and opinions. 
The topics this year have included union-man- 
agement cooperation, occupational diseases and 
accidents, industrial legislation for women and 
workers’ education. Two or three speakers are 
usually invited, each to give his side of the sub- 
ject and to stimulate discussion. So far, the 
speakers have included Harvard and Wellesley 
professors, efficiency experts, manufacturers, 
lawyers, labor leaders and workers in certain 
trades. These meetings, sources of information 
and social understanding, help the college stu- 
dents to get a saner estimate of the present 
economic order and to realize some of the short- 
comings of the large industries and the critical 
situations which arise from them. At the same 
time, class hostility, born of misunderstanding, 
becomes impossible in the minds of these stu- 
dents and industrial girls so that they feel the 
mutual interests and interdependence which 
exist among all groups of a highly industrial- 
ized world. 

But there are other equally valuable features 
of these gatherings. Swimming, Wellesley- 
Brockton basketball games, alley-bowling, can- 
dlelight dinners, teas and pienics, May Day 
celebrations at Wellesley and other festivities 
promote a spirit of comradeship and a feeling 
of common interests. 

During the summer, the Student-Industrial 
Group is represented by the Wellesley under- 
graduate who goes to the Bryn Mawr Summer 
School for Women Workers in Industry. 
Wellesley members of the staff have never 
failed to find it a thrilling experience to work 
with this student body of over a hundred work- 
ers, drawn from all parts of the United States 
and several foreign countries, who represent 
many conflicting religious, economie and polit- 
ical beliefs. The colorful variety of experience 
and opinion which they bring to the carefully 
correlated studies in economics, psychology, 
science, English and publie speaking gives the 
undergraduates a wide range of new interests 
and understanding. In most cases the indus- 
trial workers have struggled long and made 
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large material sacrifices in order to enjoy the 
brief eight weeks at the school, and the fiery 
enthusiasm and intensity with which they wel- 
come this opportunity to study makes the col- 
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lege undergraduates realize as never before ; 
privilege and value of college education. 
HELEN BaGensros; 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


EARLY AMERICAN COLLEGES FOR 
WOMEN 

ELMIRA COLLEGE, celebrating on June 6 the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of its founding, claims 
the glory of being the first woman’s college in 
the country to award an A.B. degree on terms 
comparable to those prevailing in men’s colleges. 
This distinction is commonly yielded to Vassar 
College, which was founded ten years after El- 
mira, but with a larger endowment and a 
slightly superior academic standard. 

Vassar, it seems, made more vigorous de- 
mands in the field of Latin prose, Caesar and 
Cicero, while the candidates for admission to 
Elmira were required only to have read “the 
Aeneid and Roman antiquities.” Vassar re- 
quired French; Elmira did not, but the latter’s 
requirements were superior in the field of “his- 
tory, geography and the several sciences.” It 
was modern-minded, even then. The charter of 
Elmira College was granted on condition that 
“no degree shall be conferred until a course of 
study equivalent to a full ordinary course of 
study as pursued in the colleges of this state 
shall have been completed.” 

The disinterested reader in 1930 is not in- 
clined to be overzealous in delving into obscure 
rivalries of this sort. One good college evi- 
dently deserved another. Vassar followed El- 
mira. The details of their curricula are less im- 
portant than the fact, too often overlooked in 
these somewhat smug days, that the women of 
the Victorian days were mentally alert and en- 


dowed with a moral courage which the young. 
sters of to-day are seldom called upon to exer 
cise. To-day the girl of eighteen, if si 


takes college almost as mu 


granted as she does high school; she can seare 


inclined, 


comprehend a world in which there were on 


two or three establishments for the higher edy 
cation of women, and these the butt of genera! 
ridicule. 

The same iron that sustained the souls of 
pioneer women who helped their men people th: 
Great West and upheld the champions of equal 
opportunities for women in other fields drove 
these Victorian scholars to maintain in sections 
of the country a demand for women’s education 
It was not only Elmira and Vassar. 
College in 1833 had admitted women on the 
same terms as men. Emma Willard Female 
Seminary, in Troy, founded in 1821; Mount 
Holyoke, founded by Mary Lyon in 1837; 
Wheaton Seminary, at Norton, Massachusetts, 
in 1835; Wesleyan Female College, at Macon, 
Georgia, and others of varying degrees of aca- 
demic requirements, were all evidences of the 
will to learn on the part of the young woman- 
hood of the country. 

Their descendants and beneficiaries in 1930 
salute them all. By all means congratulate E)- 
mira on her seventy-fifth anniversary, and 
through her all the courageous women of the 
ridiculed ante-bellum days who helped bring 
about the enlarged outlook of woman to-day 
New York Herald-Tribune. 


Oberlin 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


SOME DATA FROM FRESHMAN TESTS 

SuFFICIENT information is now available as a 
result of the freshman testing program at Iowa 
State Teachers College and the subsequent 
achievement of the students to throw some light 
on the following questions: (1) Are the stu- 
dents entering Iowa State Teachers College in- 
ferior, from the standpoint of preparation, to 
those enrolling at the State University of Iowa 


and other colleges? (2) Is there any difference 
in preparation for college, as revealed by fresh 
man tests, among the students enrolling on the 
various curricula? (3) Does the Towa Englis! 
Training Test (Revised) or the English test de- 
veloped locally (designated as the 1.S.T-C. 
English Test) give a better prediction of grades 
in the first course in English? Does the lowa 


High-school Content Examination or the Ne- 
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enny Reading Test give a better predic- 

f success in other subjects? 
Four tests were administered to all the enter- 
freshmen. These were: the lowa High- 
Content Examination, Form A-l, and 
va English Training Test, Revised Form 
blished by the State University of Iowa; 


e Nelson-Denny College Reading Test, Form 


_ published by Houghton Mifflin Company, 
od the LS.T.C. English Test, published by the 
‘keland Publishing Company. The time for 
nistering each test is: the High-school 
nt Examination, fifty-five minutes; the 
. English Test, forty minutes; the Nelson- 
Reading Test, thirty minutes; the 

l.C. English Test, forty minutes. 
wa State Teachers College offers four-year 
Ja leading to the degrees B. A. in educa- 
on and B. S. in edueation, a three-year curricu- 
in publie school musie and several two-year 
wricula. Students enrolling for the B. A. in 
tion would, perhaps, be most comparable 
to the students on whom norms are based. The 
edian seores on the High-school Content Ex- 
amination for this group are slightly higher 
than the norms; namely, 118 as compared with 
110. The difference is 1.8 times the probable 
error of a score. On the other hand, the scores 
for all Teachers College freshmen average some- 
what lower on the High-school Content Exami- 
nation than the norms; namely, 99 as compared 
with 110. This difference is 2.2 times the prob- 
able error of a seore. In both instances the 
seores for the Teachers College freshmen tend 
to cluster more closely about the median. This 
is indieated by the standard deviation which, on 
the High-school Content Examination, is 34 for 
the norms as compared with 29 for the I.S.T.C. 
freshmen. The findings agree with those of 
Sims,’ who found that the students enrolling 
for two-year elementary teacher curricula at the 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute earned lower 
scores than students enrolling for curricula 
leading to high-school teaching. They do not 
show great differences in the abilities of Teach- 
ers College freshmen as compared with univer- 

sity and college freshmen. 

The data coneerning the relative scores made 
by students on various curricula have been 


_1V. M. Sims, ‘‘A Comparison of Normal School 
Students with Certain Other Groups,’’ SCHOOL AND 
Society, 30: 68-70, July 13, 1929. 


omitted here. In brief, the students enrolled on 
the B. A. curricula or the courses in music, ele- 
mentary education, kindergarten and primary 
education, commercial education and home eco- 
nomics education earned relatively high scores 
as compared with the students pursuing a B. 8. 
curriculum or a course in manual arts education 
and rural education. 

The correlations between the various tests 


are: 





High-school 
Content 


Iowa Eng. 
Test 
H. 8S. Con- 
tent Ex. .38 
Read. Test .37 + .02 .68 + .01 
1.8.T.C. En- 
glish Test .62 + .01 .50 


= 


37 = 02 .62 = 01 


.68 + .01 .50 + .02 
54 = .01 


+ .02 54 + 01 


Considerable interest has been manifest in the 
predictive value of the tests for work in En- 
glish inasmuch as a new regulation will require 
students who come with very poor preparation 
in English to pursue a non-credit course prior 
to being admitted to the credit courses. Corre- 
lations between the various tests and the grades 
earned in first-term English are: 


High-school Content Examination 333 + .034 
Nelson-Denny Reading Test .370 + .032 
Iowa English Test .481 + .029 
I.S.T.C, English Test 563 + .026 


The only combination of scores which ap- 
pears to raise the coefficient above r=.563 is 
found by adding the I.S.T.C. English Test 
scores and the reading test scores. This gives a 
coefficient of r= .586 + .025. 

Grades were assigned to the thirty-three stu 
dents who took English I in the fall term and 
who fell in the lowest 10 per cent. in I.S.T.C. 
English Test scores as follows: A-0, B-4, 
C-10, D-9, F-10. The thirty-three students 
who took English I in the fall term and who fell 
in the highest 10 per cent. in I.S.T.C. English 
Test scores received grades as follows: A —12, 
B-13, C-8. 
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The only indication of the predictive value of 
the tests for general scholarship is obtained 
from a study of the students who failed in some 
of their work. One hundred and eight students 
were reported by the registrar as having failed 
in one or more subjects. The following table 
indicates the per cent. of this group which fell 
in the lowest 10 per cent., lowest 25 per cent. 
and lowest 50 per cent. in their scores on each 


test. 








Sw bo = ; 
ee 5 7 Oa 
Se 3 EF GF 
pag e=1 rm pe fx 
Scores in the low 
est 10 per cent.* 26 23 30 30 
Seores in the low 
est 25 per cent. 44 1] 52 55 
Seores in the low 
est 50 per cent. 74 71 78 77 





* Read the table as follows: Twenty-six per cent. 
of the students who Zailed in one or more subjects 
earned scores on the High-school Content Examina- 
tion which were in the lowest 10 per cent. of all of 
the scores on that test. Forty-four per cent. of 
the failing students earned scores that were in the 
lowest 25 per cent. of all the scores made on that 
test, ete. 


From the above table it appears that all the 


tests employed are about equally capable of 
predicting failures in college work in general, 
with the advantage slightly in favor of the En- 
glish tests. In predicting scholarship for all 
students in all subjects, however, the High- 
school Content Test and the reading test appear 
to be superior. 

The correlations between these test seores and 


the term grades in a few subjects are: 


Reading Content - 
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American government .66+ .03 .68 += .03 159 


Psychology I 62+ .02 53.02 424 
Primary methods 352.07 342.07 80 
Drawing I 20+ .06 344.06 115 
Music 19+ .04 17+ .04 297 
Handwork 05+ .05 .17+.05 162 





In answering the questions raised at the out- 


set we may recapitulate as follows: 
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(1) On the Iowa English Test 52 per 
the freshman enrolling on the B. A. , 
equal or exceed the median college and 
sity freshmen as indicated by the printed ; 
On the same test 49 per cent. of all th 
men enrolling at lowa State Teachers | 
equal or exceed the median given in tl} 
On the lowa High-school Content Exam): 
59 per cent. of the freshmen enrolling o; 
B. A. curricula and 40 per cent. of all th 
men enrolling at lowa State Teachers ( 
equal or exceed the median given in th 

(2) Some differences are to be noted 
median scores earned by students enro 
various eurricula. Not all these difference 
significant. In general, the students en: 
for the more “academic” curricula earn 
higher scores. 

(3) The L.S.T.C. English Test app: 
give a better prediction of grades in fi: 
English than does the Iowa English Ty 
Iowa High-school Content Examinat 


neither inferior nor superior to the Ni 


Denny Reading Test in predicting success 
college subjects. Each of these tests gives | 


ter prediction for some subjects. 
M. J. NELS 
Iowa STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 





NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


CouLTEer, Vinci. C., and Loris Law. Man 


Exercise Book for First Year College } 
Pp. 110. Ronald Press. $1.00. 

HALL, HERMAN S. Trade Training in S 
Plant: A Handbook for the Trade Instr 
Pp. xxiii+500. 12 illustrations. 7 charts 
forms. 14 tables. Century. $3.00. 

HARRISON, ELIZABETH. Sketches al 


Road. Pp. xv+227. 17 illustrations. 51 


ford. 
LoGaN, Conrap T., and Carrie B. Parks. I 


Background Tests, Preliminary Section. He 


$.56. 

Nipa, WILLIAM L., and Victor L. WE! 
Country Past and Present. A Unified ‘ 
the History and the Geography of the 
States for Elementary Schools. Pp. vi 
557 figures. Scott, Foresman. $1.96. 

McDape, JAMES E., and ISABELLE LON 
vidual Lessons in U. 8S. History for Ir 
Learning. 1. The European Backgr 
American History; 2. The English © 
North America, Part I; 3. The English Co! 
in North America, Part II; 4. The 
English Struggle; 5. Causes of the Rev 
6. The Revolutionary War; 7. The Conf 
and the Constitution; 8. Establishment 
New Government. Plymouth Press. 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by WILLIAM McANDREW 


BOOKS BASED ON THE NEWER PSYCHOLOGY 


then, shall wisdom be found? “Not Unknown word and an unexpressed ix 
ipers,” says Bertrand Russell. “When Florence Mateer, who is director of the Merry 
» truth I go to books.” Thirty-five beart school, has a good deal of our old notion. 
uu — PF 
f it have been sent me this month bv She ealls her book, which is concerned with the 
. . . . . , J ; ; ~S q e } > ~ ti ° ~~ 1 ] 
ted missionaries of civilization, the PetPlexities and problems of the “troubl 

f educational works. These book somes,” “Just Normal Children. But, says our 
of educs f S. S s 

] 1 ood bv at le ist seventv expe ri author, there were tragic errors in our nine- 
iered ££ | LS seve > *Tl- ' 
} tl suthor und publi her I teenth century notions—one tradition was the 
uages—tne ¢ 'S anc sners. . : 
; ae silane et wih sureness that the naughty boy was predestined 
ehewed on eve Vv oner ig. selec line fs . 
1 ¢ ‘th tl licti to be the wicked man. To-day, despite the ad 
es and, to comply with the dictionary 
: edit = ’ tat vances made in psychology, education and medi- 
tion ol editor, 1erein annotate and pre- : ; 
, cine, there is a tendency of many adults deal- 
for your use what others are saying about 


+} 


‘ er : : ing with children to continue the old, danger- 
psychology, its principles in dealing with 


.- “neg ous errors. The intelligent minority, especially 
en, its manifestation in character, the so- ‘ 
e _ , teachers, is changing its view. Every boy who 
ls conceived, that a “more perfect union . . we , 
conceived, that I delights in twisting a puppy’s tail will not 


me, such as 0 ritis iends ve . . 
i, such as our British friends find even necessarily develop into a Loeb or a Leopold, 


to formulate than we. nor will every child who virtuously chants the 
,wn hy ¢ 2) y as ‘ ° 

: gentlewoman of Merryheart. Sunday services become an eminent divine. 

There are hundreds of beneficent teachers who, 


WHAT’S THE TROUBLE WITH with all the ardor of a best physician with a 
TROUBLESOME CHILDREN?! difficult case, undertake the cure of the problem 


ers of the preceding century used to child. The ardor, the optimism, the success otf 
teachers like Olive Jones and her enthusiastic 


three or four “troublesomes” every time 

new class. We gave them occasional staff in New York is happily paralleled in other 
Often we discovered a good enough ¢ommunities. The modern view-point demands 
in the little raseals to make them bear- that the old resentment we used to feel at chil- 


| sometimes likable. If they wore on dren who failed to show us reverence and re 


, much and we were in a school large ‘pect give way to a humanly sympathetic science 
to have two classes of the same grade ™“ hich leads us to study the unlovely « hild from 
d get the principal to let us trade our C©VY@TY possible angle and treat him in accor 
ith the other teacher’s most detestable, ance with the breadth of perspective so ob- 
tained. 


tly to find that we wondered how any 
Edueational fields, says Dr. Mateer, «e per- 


could find anything wrong with the boy that 


| come to us by this barter. The youngster ™ ated with greater optimism. H«'wa Cohen 


10 had been shifted from class to class and Temarks that as the troubadours used to call 
it down to a lower one as a punishment was their service “the gay science,” we have all the 
expelled and school meandered on as chance in the world to make possible a common 
re. We had no psychologists in those expression, “as successful and happy as a 
appy-go-lueky days. School was a privilege, teacher.” There is a science developing, and it 

a right. Largely a teacher of ordinary ' ® cheery and confident one. The “school- 
ty could decide, if not too sweeping, whom ma’am face” has pretty nearly disappeared. 


T ‘A 2 r¢ > , = » > o 
was willing to teach. “Subnormal” was an There are no more comic valentines depicting 


vinegar teachers. The editors praise us. The 
1 Florence Mateer °¢ —w, P 
oe Mateer, ‘*Just Normal Children. cartoonists draw pretty girls when the lady be- 
J. Appleton and Company, New York. 294 pp. x a ‘ 
: hind the desk is depicted. Preventive and cor- 
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rective education has abandoned the rod and 
substituted the measuring-stick. The intricate 
and variable nature of child behavior gives the 
study of it an interest bordering on the fascinat- 
ing. As school management continues to make 
use of child studies now approaching a reliabil- 


ity undreamed of a few years ago the calling 


gets farther into the right of claiming profes- 
sionalism. 

On this basis Dr. Mateer proceeds with a com- 
prehensive presentation of bodily efficiency, 
normal behavior, lapses from it, the sleepless 
child, the disordered eater, the lazy, the back- 
ward, the slow, speech trouble, the flighty, the 
unstable, the ‘fraid cat, the story-teller, the 
runaway, the autocrat, sex teaching and mental 
hygiene at home. 

The subnormal, in nine cases out of ten, may 
be so because I am too indolent, myself, to in- 
vestigate and adjust the cause of disturbance. 
It may be in me, for, says our broad-minded 
and hopeful lady, “the one principle of which 
I am sure, no matter what the age of the per- 
son with whom we are dealing, is that children 
are human beings and that all human beings are 
children at heart.” 

It makes you think of Tolstoi: “We some- 
times believe there may be circumstances in 
which we can treat human beings without af- 
fection. There are no such circumstances.” 

These ideas should interest you in a striking 
presentation by Professor Fisher, of New York 
University. 


EVERY ONE IS A LITTLE QUEER EX- 
CEPT THEE AND ME? 


Wuart Dr. Mateer has just told us regarding 
the danger of assuming that normal children 
are wrong in the head will seem to you, in large 
measure, true of adults as you read the descrip- 
tions of abnormal mentalities set forth by New 
York University’s assistant professor of psy- 
chology, who is also director of its mental 
clinic. Human abnormality is a relative mat- 
ter. Beware of the classifier. He will clap you 
into one of his groups. You may belong only 
partly there, like a man who works in New 
York and sleeps in Montelair. 

Can you prepare a report in writing more 

2V. E. Fisher, ‘‘An Introduction to Abnormal 


Psychology.’’ The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 512 pp. $2.60. 


easily than you can cover a situation ors 
Then you are an introvert. 

Are you but little bothered by what 
about you? If so, you are an extrovert. 

The introvert blushes easily, is carefy 
hurt the feelings of others, dresses } 
slowly, is continually tinkering, oiling and , 
ishing. He is embarrassed in front of a 

The extrovert jumps into new projects ; 
ily, accepts orders willingly, is conservat 
polities and religion, likes athletics and 
especially conscientious. 

What are you? Both introvert and 
vert. One classifier puts you in one clas 
other places you somewhere else, whi 
yourself, harbor the conviction that you an 
exception to all rules. 

Classification tends to satisfy the mind and 
to stop thinking. I call Jones a Bolshevik a 
am satisfied. This is an obstacle to a ¢ 
intelligence. Handy as classification often 
science is also much hampered by it. Let 
therefore, not be too ready to put everybod 
into a definite pigeonhole but rather subject 
personalities we study to patient analysis and 
eareful observation. This is what I fin 
the temper of Professor Fisher’s treatise 
ordered personalities. 

He gives us an illuminating picture of tl 
normal individual. The steps by which be 
grows from the young animal a few days old 
to the paragon of feeling, thought and act 
of your age are felicitously described. Th 
types of personality with which we are familiar 
are depicted. These chapters lead to some o! 
the important present-day conclusions of psy- 
chology, which are stated with a clarity and sin- 
plicity that should enable those of you whose 
mental science was formally studied in the arm- 
chair days of a few years ago to acquire th 
1930 equipment with little difficulty. If 
are using the terms “unconscious” and 
conscious” interchangeably you are unscien- 
tifically careless. The unconscious as conceived 
by Freud and the subconscious of Janet are 
about as different as two concepts pertaining ‘ 
the same class of phenomena could well be 
Here is a simple clarification for you. Conceive 
the mind as tripartite, made up of the conscious, 
the foreconscious and the unconscious. Th 
conscious aspect is a view of those perceptions, 





nscien- 
iC eived 
et are 
ling to 
ell be 


ynceive 


scious, 


The 


tions, 


7, 1930] 


wishes, ete., of which you are aware 
moment. There is a large collection of 
nees in your mind of which you are not 
; just now, but they are readily accessi- 
1 can eall them up; suggestion will 
them. Call all those the foreconscious. 
teaches Freud, there are urges, drives, 
They are toward food, 
helter, sexual satisfaction, ete. Call the 
the It ean 
t ean only wish. Do you remember the 


ng principles. 


these unconscious. not 
‘rench pharmacist, Coué, who told his 
n audiences that the sleepless one need 
and repeat his longing for slumber, not 
to argue himself to sleep? Coué thought 
possessed of the secret of persuading 


ynsecious. 
CLARIFYING THE SUBCONSCIOUS 


becomes of the subconscious? The 
ised to designate vaguely conscious per- 
for example, a noise in the street 
does not bother you when you are inter- 
some indoor occupation. Some writers 
onseious such unanalyzed, imperfectly 
tood pereepts as the lines of a stranger’s 
ch vaguely remind you of some one 

1 ean not tell why. Janet 
to apply to pereeptions which a person 


used the 


have, as of sight, or sound, ete., though he 


I 


t know it at the time. But as later in- 


rations have established that these percep- 


really are conscious, for various reasons 


word subeonsecious has so lost a distinet in- 


rr 


pl 


tation that when you use it you'll have 


fine clearly what you mean. 


Fre 


ud’s theories have received their most vio- 
riticisms upon the great significance he 
to sex as the chief dynamic principle 


behavior. The author of the book un- 


der review finds that probably the disposition 
of sex is as frequently a factor in the genesis 


‘ 
0 


ey 


ire 


mental 


disorders as all other innate dis- 


tions combined. But this is not due to the 


of sex-urge nor because it is the sole or 
principal motivating source of behavior, 


as the Freudian followers contend. The prob- 
able reason why so many mental disorders are 
associated with sex disturbances is that sex has 
had established around it so many social, moral 
and ethical concepts, so many criteria of conduct 
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and restrictions and tabus. It might seem that 
these accompaniments of civilization had over- 
sexed the world. 
prohibition is 
ness. 


Some newspapers assume that 


driving America to drunken- 


the mental ab- 


normalities here covered will be due in part to 


Your personal interest in 


the discovery of how many of them are to be 
found in your own disposition—not enough to 
put you in the asylum, but sufficient to give 
Mental 
I remember that a 


you eccentricity and picturesqueness. 
disorder is neurosthenia. 
principal, urging upon Dr. Maxwell the disre 
gard of a newspaper attack made by a teacher 
on that New York City superintendent, said, 
“She has neurosthenia.” 
extenuation. 
Whereupon the great Maxwell, in his usual 


This was intended as 


settling fashion, answered, “All teachers have 
neurosthenia, except me, and sometimes they 
drive me into it.” I have before me a manu- 
seript written for this magazine in which it is 
argued that the inferiority comp!ex has hold of 
the teaching profession generally. These con- 
siderations suggest that you should be pretty 
Dr. Fisher is. His ex 


perience as a teacher helps him much, as a 


clear on such matters. 


writer, to get to his point directly, without un- 
usual technicalities, and to have it understood 
before moving on. I get a clear concept of the 
complexes, from reading him, and of psychoses, 
hysteria, obsessions, delusions, feeble-minded- 
ness, and I discover that some foolish traits of 
mine have delightfully 


highbrow names, as 


hematophobia, misophobia and phobophobia. 

A large benefit of this book is the implica- 
tions with the work of those of us who are en- 
gaged in the occupation of affecting the minds 
of others. 

For instance, there is the operation of trial 


and failure, into which Professor Fisher enters 
with gratifying particularity. The lower ani- 
mals get no benefit out of the errors of their 
attempts. 

GopHERS AND Some MEN 


Twelve gophers have single nests in one large 
cage. When any one comes out for food placed 
some distance away he is quite as likely to enter 
another nest as to return to his own. In sucha 


ease the intruder is ejected by the rightful oc- 
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cupant. Whereupon the trespasser, instead of 
trying another nest or returning to his own, 
again enters the nest from which he has been 
driven. He keeps on doing this until he has 
worsted the other gopher or gotten himself 
killed. Within a few days all the gophers ex- 
cept two or three at opposite sides of the cage 
will have been killed. 

This reminds me of an incident told by a 
Jewish friend, Nathan Jonas, who sought by it 
to console me when I was trying to get the 
board of education, week after week, to pass 
a resolution authorizing a suitable building for 
A Hebrew 
went into an Irish saloon and was promptly 
thrown out. He picked himself up and went 


the school of which I was principal. 


in again. Once more he was hurtled to the 


street. Again and again he repeated the dis- 


his 


and bloody appearance, said, “Why do 


astrous experience. A _ friend, noting 
bruised 
you keep on going where you are not wanted?” 

“I go in there because it’s a publie place and 
I have a right. Besides, every time they throw 
me out I see diamonds.” 

The younger the child the more nearly he 
acts like the gopher. He can’t get the door 
He pounds it, pushes it, repeats the 


The intelli- 


open. 
same futile trial over and over. 
gent adult analyzes, estimates, tries various de- 
vices. One failure teaches him to avoid employ- 
ing exactly the same attempt ‘in the same cir- 
cumstances. Here is where we get into the 
field where uncertainty, mystery and fascina- 
tion abound. Wilkins loses every time he plays 
the lottery. He never knew any one who won. 
Shall he stop gambling or keep on? Howland, 
Lane, Andrews, Cooley, Mrs. Young, Shoup, 
Mortenson, tried putting Chicago 
schools on a stable basis. None of them found 
Chicago determined to prolong a_superin- 
tendency long enough to get a consistent policy 
established. Is a man a gopher if he accepts a 
Chicago school superintendency? Bruce watches 
the stupid persistency of a spider, tries again 
and wins. Grant, in the Wilderness, doesn’t 
know he’s licked and finally proves that he isn’t. 
There is a Kansas City man living in Paris who 
has submitted to the art jury every season for 
forty years a canvas for the exhibition and never 
had one accepted. You would say, after look- 
ing at his works, that this man doesn’t know 


Chadsey, 
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how to paint, and you would be right 
enes, every time the ruling council of 
met, presented a resolution that a statue 
self should be set up in the Agora. 


No. Re 


“You'll never have a statue, Diovene 


Palmides. “Don’t you know that?” 
“Yes, I know that,” answered the C) 


“Then why do you go on asking ?”’ 


“Because 1 am practicing disappoint: 


said Diogenes. 
Repeated failure, Professor Fisher 


rer 


us, creates emotion stronger and stronger 


cess after trial and error turns the emotive { 


into a great enjoyment. 
the teacher immensely 
Meek has studied the situation 
Failures in sehool are not 


are 


children. 


largely due to lack of the general intelli; 


the different children as to discoura 


amony 


Implications here { 


important. 


at 


re 


farther back which work some sort of « 


of unwillingness to try, despair of suc 


The old custom of seeking to spur ¢ 


withholding promotion, by detaining ir 


after the closing hour, by other negati 
ishments, is worth scientific study. Th 
formation of the emotion aroused by t 


eeeding 


dren 
iGO 


} 
i. 
t 

ve 


tray 
€ trans- 


hwarted 


effort so that the force may take the form ty; 
fied by the work of Columbus, Washingtor 


John Quincey Adams, Cyrus W. Field, 
Hurst and Thomas A. Edison is the pr 
progressive schoolman is looking for. ‘ 
optimism as 


erally healthy 


as teachers inclines us to regard the a 


Far ’ 


PSs TI 


du 


Americans 


bandor 


ment of all effort, when some have failed, as 


an abnormal, un-American trait. An 


standing of all the matters covered 


nnder- 
und 


by our 


author seems to me an aid toward the culture o! 
that normaley which has always been the hig! 


aim of education. I should not leave 
ject without according you a more « 


suggestion of the field of the book. It 


cerned also with common modes of treating ‘ 


dissoei 


ficulties, inhibition, repression, 
anxiety, hysteria, multiple personality 


. . 4 lo 
neuroses, depression, paranoia, dementia, siee! 
hypnotis 


ing, dreaming, suggestion, 
feeble-mindedness. 

Luther Gulick in his discourses on the 
life was strenuous in preaching tha 
healthy mind is impelled to put into 


every new truth as met. 


the sub- 


t every 


} 


-ompleté 


} ~“N)- 
Is con 


1\¢ 


, sexua 


tr 


m and 


efficient 


— 
pra tice 


) 


The Germanes, whoD 
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xt | introduce, will help you turn your psy- 


into guidance for the mental and moral 


GETTING CHARACTER ANALYZED FOR 
TEACHING: 

Germanes, Charles and Edith, of the Uni- 

y of Missouri, have been, with the coopera- 

teachers and parents, experimenting for 

irs on character-training problems and 

Diagnosis and remedy projects of an 

n course in this field, sponsored by the 

the 

ok upon the subject. It 


material 
asks 


Hlow ean the school build character? 


furnish authors with 


and 
the school and home cooperate? 
and parents are the persons addressed. 
ises the laws of learning and their ap- 


to the training of personality, the 


ls of ease study, the setting up of democ- 


in school, parents and child study, unde- 
habits, the lasting effects of children’s 
suggestion, denials, failure, physical 

tions, coercion, the home as democracy’s 
, parents’ comradeship with children, the 

t of good reading and of good music. 

hard Welling, untiring crusader for real 
hip training, will rejoice in the treat- 


The 


schools are inexeusably inconsistent, say our 


ment of pupil participation given here. 


withors, if they fail to realize that it is impossi- 
ble to train children for a democracy except in 

noeratie environment. The ordinary school 
We can’t teach arithmetic 
The need of 


s still a monarchy. 
therwise than by practicing it. 

il practice in democracy is one of the first 
needs of the American school system. The Ger- 
manes here work out principles and programs 
from the kindergarten up. Do you think it a 
side issue? they ask. Do as Agnes Boyesen did 
She canvassed with 
whom her children obtained employment. How 
about their reading, writing and so forth? We 
don't bother much about that, replied her cor- 


1e § 1D- 


mplete 


in Minneapolis. those 


. vi. 
is con 
12 
1; 
ng Gl- 
ation 
e1allon 
sexua: 
} 


respondents. 


Pe | It is responsibility, self-initiative, 
» SY industry, cooperation, acceptance of criticism, 
punctuality, loyalty, we want. We never dis- 
miss a boy for poor arithmetic or spelling. It 


is character that eounts. 


*Charles E. Germane and Edith Gayton Ger- 
mane, ‘‘Character Education: A Program for the 
Sehool and the Home.’’ Silver, Burdett and Com- 
pany, New York. 234 pp. $2.80. 
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Why then, ask the Germanes, stress so much 
the knowledge emphasized by school and fail to 
Vir- 


Civie, social, political integ- 


address yourselves to the higher qualities? 
tue can be taught. 
rity is the historie objective of public education 
and the reason it is paid for from public rather 
than private funds. Ninety-two pages of par 
ticular and guiding points are devoted to the 
school as a garden for the cultivation of the 
civie virtues. 

The wide survey of experimental psychology 
and behavior problems indicated by the book, 
the orderly arrangement of principles and pro- 
grams, the human sympathy and healthy con- 
fidence of the authors, result in a work of prac- 
tical application and intense interest. 

Crossing an imaginary line from Missouri to 
Iowa we meet our young friend Starbuck and 
his company with aids for building the house 
not made with hands. 


CHARACTER PRESCRIPTIONS. 
IOWA RESEARCHERS‘ 


To speak of personality once more, the Uni- 
versity of Iowa character-research people in- 
sist that feelings rather than ideas, emotion 
rather than intellect, need more attention in de- 
We cheerfully 


tell ourselves, they say, that personality is the 


veloping proper dispositions. 
sum of logical thinking. This view has its birth 
in conceit. Because we can better understand 
ideas than the deeper flow of feelings and de- 
sires; because we can mechanize thought while 
emotion escapes that process, we have built up 
a fallacy of character analysis. Personality 
does not center in the cerebrum but in the basal 
ganglia and in the sympathetic nervous system. 
The newer pedagogy is using this fact and is 
training by doing things rather than by talking 
about them, is making appeals to the affective 
life as well as to the intellect. 
Fiction reaches the feelings. It is the most 
The dominant person- 
Fiction 
Sympathy comes 


stirring of all the arts. 
alities of it exercise a hypnotic charm. 
appeals to human sympathy. 
near to being the soul and substance of morality. 
In proportion as the novel vitalizes ideal charac- 
ter it transforms our desires and purposes. 
Personality is constantly threatened with im- 

Edwin Starbuck and others, 


Books for Character’’: Vol. II, 
Macmillan Company, New York. 


‘*A Guide to 
Fiction. The 
579 pp- $2.50. 
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prisonment within the dungeon walls of self- 
sufficiency. 

In accordance with “The Iowa Plan, 
Studies in Character,” published by the Insti- 
tute of Character Research, University of lowa, 
the workers of that institution have gone 
through thousands of novels and tales, have ex- 
perimented upon school children with them, and 


” 6 


Iowa 


now give us the second volume of guides to 
books for character. Fifty introductory pages 
are devoted to the cultural and character value 
of fiction, judging the worth of literature, 
evaluating its ethical content, understanding 
children through fiction, and how to use this 
guide-book. The authors are singularly posi- 
tive as to direct ethical exhortation. “Moral 
preachments are of no avail. One can dog- 
matize on this, for it has been well established 
by Hartshorne and May in ‘Studies in Deceit’ 
and by Hightower in ‘Biblical Information in 
Relation to Character and Conduct’ that such 
methods make children worse.” Oh come, now, 
not so sure! Ernest Horn and I and several 
hundred ministers of the gospel know that 
there is a kind of moral preachment, such, for 
instance, as Paul of Tarsus, Joseph Estabrook, 
of Ypsilanti, and Sherrard Billings, of Groton, 
gave to young and old, which touches the feel- 
ings and desires and makes us better boys. 

This unwillingness to go all the way with Dr. 
Starbuck and his good associates does not 
diminish our admiration and gratitude for the 
remarkable service they are doing of which this 
book is a felicitous outcome. 

Here we have over two hundred pages of sto- 
ries sorted according to grades for readers of 
from five to fourteen years of age and over. 
For each book there is a brief analysis of its 
story, followed by a list of character traits de- 
picted in it. 

There is a “situations list” of over a hundred 
pages in which these same books are grouped 
according to their stressing of achievement, ad- 
versity, ete., through to wealth, and work. 

Next come “attitudes,” alertness, caution, 
foresight, judgment, prudence, on to zeal and 
zest. A daily “space-writer” who must earn 
his living by such fantasies as he hopes may 
raise a laugh might argue that the trainers of 
our children may be entering upon a field of 
diagnosis and prescription in which the prae- 
titioner will say to mother, “Jennie has chronic 
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self-regard. Give her, before going to bed. . 
fair amount of Susan Coolidge’s ‘What Kar, 
Did.’” When you come to think of it, sy 
advice is not so absurd as it might seem. Ff; 
quently in the memoirs of eminent men 
read of a man recommending this book or ¢ 
to friends who are low-spirited or fee] ; 
minds going stale. I know a gentlewoman j; 
a public library who quietly assists a ny 
of lady patrons in exactly this way, but w) 
would feel hurt to be ealled a spiritual hyg 
ist. If the past twenty-five years hav 
anything for the schools, the necessity of 


istering to the needs of different individuals has 


been established. These Iowa benefactors offey 
here, veritable food and medicine for the eyr 
of character defects and the sustenance of vir. 
tues. They should be thanked and prais 

But why, asks Edward Manley, shal! char 
acter be trained? To save one’s own s 
eternal fire? Nay, rather, for others and } 
others must the integration of life proceed 
Let Harold Rugg take up the matter. 


STRIDES INTO SOCIAL SERVICE 

Harotp RuaGe’s continued and persuasive 
advocacy of using American public schools for 
their oft-advertised function of better 
together in this beautiful but wicked world 
often brought him the objection, “We're wit! 
you; we’re for it; but we can’t find the books.” 
One practical Illinoisian said to him, “Har 
if you don’t put these ideas into tangible s! 
so that we can get them actually into the | 
of the teachers and children a great 
your excellent counsel evaporates into 
Text-books, my boy. Get your ideas int 
books.” 

He has. Ginn and Company annour 
reading books in social studies by him: 
ean civilization, introductory; the same, 
nomie and social; ditto, political and cultural, 
and the volume I have in my hand, “Changing 
Civilization in a Modern World.” 

A characteristic feature of the series and 1! 
aceordance with the rugged psychology 
author is an insurance policy for ea 
with each book that he will get the selt-activily 
out of the study which is, as always, a prime 
essential of Dr. Rugg’s plans. This assurance 

5 Harold Rugg, ‘‘Changing Civilization 10 
Modern World.’’ Ginn and Company, New Yor 
633 pp. $1.96. 
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he form of the “work book” for every 
i girl and a “teacher’s guide” interlock- 


ua 


vith it. 
was I born so soon? Years ago I gath- 
e principals of my district and had them 


by experts the scientifically proved effi- 
certain methods of teaching children 

d silently and intelligently. I quizzed 
and women and could see that they 
od the new processes and the reasons. 
teach your teachers. This is the way 
In a month I went the 
nds of reading classes. Where, oh where, 
e new method? Watson School said, “It 

in me”; Hamilton answered, “I have it 


dren will read.” 


[he various principals each mentioned 
t or two about which they were in doubt 
ught they wouldn’t begin before they 
sked me about them. We had to fall back 
e old and, to my mind, evil practice ot 
reuiting the principals and of teaching 
method directly to the teachers, the 
ipals being present at the meetings. A 
summons, later, calling dilatory principals 
the higher authorities wonderfully 
thened the proper teaching of reading. 

t it was lame enough. 
He is a 
Here is 


wk, now, at the Rugg time-saver. 
ider in the spread of civie training. 
nissionary whom schoolmen hear gladly, a 
er whose doctrine nobody disputes. Here 
olar who presents the rare combination 
knowledge of what should be done and of 
doing it. He is a reformer of the con- 
American courses, an irrefutable rea- 

ier as to the imperative need of training for 
social-political service. He is an ex- 
under of effective types of teaching. In 
readers, teachers’ manuals and pupils’ 
books he has put this unique knowledge 
ability to such use that a great part of the 
study will be effectively self-supervised. If, in 
my superintending days, this young genius had 
en turnishing me books like these, instead of 
singing in his college glee club, all I would have 
tad to do when I went the rounds of my parish 
would have been to say, “Now, dear children, 


‘ei me see your work books.” It wouldn’t have 


rime oi : 
P we taken long to switch those schools from the 
urane 7 . ° 
ways of 1840 to those of a present progressive 
» in 8 age 
ry ork 


Harold Rugg here shows that young Amer- 
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icans can and must understand the social obli- 
rations which justify a whole community to 
pay for the education of the children of some 
of its members. There is an imperative need 
that the Americans of to-day and to-morrow 
shall understand their obligations to their own 
nation and to the rest of the world. It is not 
Children 


active 


enough to talk about this. grow in 


understanding only by participation. 
Social studies consisting in recitation of matter 
read are vain. The work book is the main and 
most important feature of this series. As | 
traverse the reading text I admire the sim- 
plicity of the language. 


sixth graders and found engaging to those 


It will be grasped by 
higher up. A very effective feature is the nat- 
ural and impressive recurrence of important 
ideas, facts and generalizations. 

You recall his “Social Science Pamphlets” 
used during the past five years. Dr. Rugg has 
based the present series upon the experience and 
criticisms of the teachers in public and private 
schools who used the 600,000 copies of those 
leaflets. When your boy comes to the end of 
his work book he will have studied the world 
before the industrial revolution; how and why 
England became a great commercial empire; 
what France is and does; Germany, the great 
trader; Russia, its people and plans; how geog- 
raphy affects China; Japan; Latin 
America; the situation in Europe; the spread of 
education; the causes of strife. 


living; 


Rugg is dynamic, dramatic and intensely in- 
teresting. His pictures are fresh and striking. 
His study and practice of teaching give the 
series a remarkable educative power. 

Here we might take up the matter of what 
this better understanding of the world will lead 


to. Hear Delisle Burns. 


BLOWING THE DUST OF CRITICISM 
FROM DEMOCRACY® 

WITH pervasive modesty and repeated con- 
fession that he knows how absurd it is for any 
one to advance a panacea for civic defects, De- 
lisle Burns has written a book which is sure to 
give you a succession of thrills. The hip-hur- 
rah days of democracy, except in spots where 
good-natured audiences enjoy the noise of their 

6 C. Delisle Burns, ‘‘ Democracy, Its Defects and 


Advantages.’’ The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 217 pp. $1.50. 
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applause at a political shouter, are passing. 
The old faith in everybody viewed through a 
warm mist and called “the people” is some- 
what shaken. We are now old enough to know 
the worst and there are many of us that still 
hope for the best. Two points are especially 
worth looking into: whether a positive contri- 
bution of thought and action from every mem- 
ber of the community is needed, and whether 
the common man has abilities, unused, from 
which the necessary contribution can be made. 

To expect him to contribute thought on pub 
lie affairs implies a conception of the democratic 
ideal, not as mass rule but as a general principle 
of social organization according to which every 
man has a place in his own right, no man being 
only a tool for the advantage of others. 

Opponents of democracy misrepresent his- 
tory. Voters and representatives to-day are 
incompetent. Don’t deny it; regret it. Also 
remember that their incompetence is trivial com- 
pared with the incompetence of most monarchs 
and their ministers in the past. The distresses 
of the present are light in comparison with the 
poverty, injustice, disease and death of the eras 
before the democratic ideal had made headway. 

The problems to be dealt with are not the con- 
troversies of scholars but the actual issues of 
contemporary social life. The vague terms of 
the armchair writers, the sacred epithets of 
tradition—“the masses,” “the people,” “the 
majority,” “publie opinion,” “the general will” 

may mean something or nothing. The “aver- 
age man” is a mathematical norm, which is no 
man at all. The common man is not the whole 
man, for each of us has some uncommon wisdom 
or folly. But in the main no man is either en- 
tirely a genius or a fool. The great majority 
of us who have little special ability are common 
men almost all over. 

Democracy is putting into practice a hypothe- 
sis that all men are equal in their rights to 
demonstrate who are the best. It assumes the 
irrelevance of distinction due to birth or wealth. 
The removal of these privileges clears the 
ground for important distinctions of ability— 
not necessarily superior and jgferior ability, 
but ability to do one thing rather than another. 
Equality in the democratic ideal is not the 
identity of one character with another. It is 
the doctrine that in publie policy no man or 


group has inherited privileges. A man who is 


a good carpenter is an integral part of a 
cratic community no less than the man who 


popular orator. Some advocates of demoerg 


good for every public function, which 
sense. Democracy is the use of the inner ; 
force of each man untouched by the exter; 
pressure of superior persons who comp: 
cause they are incompetent to persuade or , 
vince. Disappointments of democracy 
prove the ideal to be futile. They indicat 
need for further examination of its 

and more skilful choice of the metho: 
taining the goal. 

The diseussion of these means | 
Burns is phrased in language so terse, clear 
refreshing that the book, intended for 
has the qualities of the best texts 


school and college students. 


No Democracy WHEN SCHOOLS ARE 
AS Now 


The march of the book is singularly 
through current opposition to democracy, 
the available abilities of the common man, 
social impulses and his ideals. The quasi 
mocracies of the world pass in review. Ws 
led into inquiries as to why representative g 
ernment is advisable, why modern psycho! 
has exploded the traditional conception of 
ing, when party machinery obstructs 
velopment of the democratic ideal, why war : 
preparedness are irreconcilable with demoer 
and what the ideal requires of organized 
Freedom, poverty, wealth and the purpose 
work, the relative values of autocracy and 
self-government in advancing civilization 
brilliantly handled. Brother Burns’s habit 
flashing definitions of commonly vague 
into his pages saves you the trouble of rereading 
any paragraph to get its full meaning. 

Delicious sparkles abound in his discours 
“The writer and his readers both have tasks 0! 
endurance.” “It is unfair to an audienc 
assume that if they do not understand you 
is their fault.” “Arguments against democt 
are obvious in a series of great books; no ‘es 
obvious is a stronger tendency of the wor 
toward that which these authors dislike.” 
impolite to suggest that the scholarly ert 
democracy are survivals of an obsolete ©! 


mer 


tion when they learn from books of dead men 1! 
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from contemporaries who supply them 

ad and boots.” “It is worth noting 

lictatorships which kill or imprison critics 

s a low grade of reasoning ability in the 

rs.” “The competence of dictator- 

; that of a prison warden: adequate food 

revular hours of work and recreation, things 
r — prisoners.” 

thor’s approach to education as the 

sable agent of democracy and progress 

nelent hopes with such freshness of ap- 

that every schoolman will read it with 

Modern edueation is the means for in- 

he supply of available competence for 

ng civilized life. 

in a society of which one group has 


Democracy is im- 


edueation than another. The important 
is, what kind of an education is suit- 
What we have is too individualistic and 
sh. This chapter on schooling, to- 
vith the one on the spiritual power, will 
rten you utterly. Here is a man who not 
senses the great possibilities of your busi- 
who bases his estimate upon a chain 
ons without a weak or missing link. It 

| be hard to find any book more suited for 
n in the library of every American 
and college. Dr. William Gray’s exten- 
idy as to what influences cause people to 
particular books brings out, as the most 
ent reason, the recommendation of some 
who has enjoyed a special work. I am 
friend; the book is Burns’s “Democracy.” 

le and you and I agree so heartily that the 
utinued differenees of English educators as to 
e national obligations of schools make a strik- 


g contrast. 


ENGLISH CONFLICTING IDEAS ON 
SCHOOLS EXPOUNDED BY 
ABLE ADVOCATES’ 

very comfortable type, with wide margins, 
paper without glare, beautifully done, with 
the fine old-fashioned table of contents analyz- 
ng tully each chapter, with substantiating data 
n appendices and with an index made by some 
ne who has a sense of how a reader needs one, 
The Schools of England,” up to date, comes 

m the University of North Carolina Press. 
Bravo! Here is Lord Perey saying that 


‘The Schools of England,’’ by nineteen Brit- 
‘i men and women. University of North Caro- 
na Press. Chapel Hill. 388 pp. $5.00. 
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what national education needs just now is foeus. 
“We have been reminded so often of our lack 
of system, of our doing things bit by bit to 
meet the demands of the moment, that we have 
been apt to assume that no comprehensive view 
of education is possible.” Foreign investiga- 
tors have asked where they can get a compre- 
The Brit- 
ish man in the street sometimes urges unity of 
He feels, says Lord Perey, as if the 


hensive view of the English usage. 


control. 
national schooling must be tidied up, somehow. 
“We are beginning to realize that if our eduea- 
tion is not popular enough it is because it has 
If it 
enough it has not been described in language 
For the immediate 


not been popularized. is not democratic 


understanded by the people. 
future what it needs most is explanation and 
publicity.” 

So come nearly a seore of writers, each at 
including 


work in a separate field. Readers, 


Lord Perey and you, will disagree with them 


on particular points, but they have responded 


to the call to write a popular introduction to 
English education. Lord Perey thanks them. 
So will you after reading their illuminating 
essays. 

During the past five years Dr. I. 
the 
Columbia 


L. Kandel 
Institute, 


have 


and colleagues of International 
Teachers College, 
kept us informed through the contributions of 


The Chapel Hill 


book is, of course, more detailed, and, consider- 


University, 
workers in English education. 


ing that there are so many authors, unrestricted, 
it properly shows internal disagreements. 

For instance. Head Master Alan Rannie, 
West Hayes School, Winchester, in his animat- 
ing chapter, is still insisting that the free public 
schools, working only tolerably well, are 
definitely opposed by the judgment of Anglo- 
Saxon communities which are truly democratic. 
“In the United States, the English system of 
private boarding-schools is fast growing up. 
It is folly,” he quotes, “to attempt to rule out 
This ought to please our three 


eminent gentlemen of Phillips Exeter, Phillips 


this instinct.” 


Andover and Dartmouth, whose famous recom- 
mendations on public education entitled “My 
the 
AND Soctrety in its issue of November 2, 
Master Rannie goes farther and asks, “How else 
than because the Anglo-Saxon judgment is 
definitely against the free school can be inter- 
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Dear Governor” warm pages of 
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preted the fact that in Scotland, where the 
municipal school attracted until quite recently 
the sons of the cultured classes, the English 
system is now being introduced?” Why, dear 
me, any Scottish arguer can put forth a dozen 
reasons why Scotland is rushing to the English 
system. The first one would be that she is not. 
There happens to be a travel party from Glas- 


gow stopping a few days in Rouen at the hotel 


to whose restaurant we go for our simple re- 
pasts. Every one of these Scots denies that 
there is any swing toward introducing the En- 
glish of snob- 
bery,” “gratification of caste appetite,” “sub- 
versive of true British unity,” “Scottish system 
infinitely better,” are comments made by these 


boarding-schools. ‘“Survivals 


Caledonians, none of the six dissenting. 

Let me see. Did not this system of general 
day-schools against which Master Rannie arrays 
the Anglo-Saxon judgment arouse the enthusi- 
asm of Lord Macaulay because in one generation 
it made the common people of Scotland superior 
in intelligence to the common people of any 
other country in Europe? It seems to me I 
remember that he said that in spite of her bar- 
ren soil, Seotland, by means of this national 
education system, made such progress in agri- 
culture, manufacture, commerce, letters, in all 
that constitutes civilization, as the Old World 
had never equaled and as even the New World 
has scarcely surpassed. Master Rannie’s con- 
clusions seem to me warped by his adherence\ 
to what he calls the original purpose of educa- 
tion in England: to foster an intelligent gov- 
erning class. It is precisely this that the great 
schools, and in its humbler way Mr. Rannie’s 
school, he says, claim to do. “It is, after all, 
the maintenance of a supply of leaders for our 
nation and Empire which affords justification 
for segregating 10 per cent. of all the boys who 
are receiving secondary education.” 

That is where our American high-school prin- 
cipals were when Dr. Leonard Koos made his 
eanvass before the last war. “Leadership” 
stood in the front rank of objectives recorded 
by his hundreds of correspondents. And in his 
latest book a similar canvass puts that objec- 
tive at the foot of the poll while social and 
civie “service” comes to the top. 

Among our English friends in the Chapel Hill 
book we find beginnings of a reaction against 
the select school doctrine. Mr. Rannie himself, 
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viewing the great differences which so, 
ditions of families produce in their boys 
that many schoolmasters and parents 
realize the need for a campaign against 
bishness, but he is not sure that the 
importance of the question is sufficiently sty 
He hopes the Boy Scout movement wil! } 
But 
“Labels and Libels,” insists that not! 


you may remember that Dean 


contributed so much to create two na 

England as the tradition of a gentleman’s 

eation, the sort of thing Mr. Ranni 

fending. 

How Ger Democracy AND Not Lose rr 
TRADITION ? 


Dr. P Dover Wilson, professor ol educ: 
in the University of London, who is the editor 
of the series of essays and their unifying 
will seem to you more in accord with what 
think English edueation needs. He 
brilliant chapter, “The Schools and the Natio: 
by quoting Matthew Arnold’s goal for educa 
Dr. Wilso1 


writing in an era of the political su 


tion, “to do away with classes.” 
prema 
a socialist labor party in government 
peating the belief he held before the pr 
ship of Ramsay Maedonald, will have 
between culture and 
evitable and of prime importance to tl. 
“What is wrong with industry is not 

low wages and long hours as lack ol 
meaning. What is with culture 
divorce from common life.” Dr. Wilson’s | 


alliance industry 


wrong 


of writers are gently held to a common t 
by his preliminary outline: Tell how 
stitution fits into an English educational 
tem. What main contribution does it mak 
national life? How could it be 
effective? These simple and direct requests es 
erecise a gratifying influence on the « 
tions. We are afforded descriptions and aims 
of nursery schools, elementary and prepara! 
schools, boys day high schools, boys and g 
boarding-schools, technical institutions, 
ciplinary education, training of teachers, Ut 
ford, Cambridge, more modern universities and 
colleges, adult education, army, navy and a absence 
foree training. 

There is a frequent warning of one writer: 
another that what he says is his own and not 4 
official view. There is a healthy difference ” 


made n 


Ameri 
r lack 0; 
markal 
the fir 
Make , 


riter of 
1 not an 


rence of 
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opin as to general principles and details. 
‘ Davis speaks of the benefits of central sur- 
nce and the eagerness of masters of pri- 
schools to be officially “recognized as 
Chief Inspector Spencer, of the Lon- 
<ehools, considers the characteristic feature 
contemporary English education to be its 
freedom. He notes an amazing change in the 
ns between teachers and children. It 

used to be almost an enmity. Now it is friendly 
ation. Corporal punishment for mis- 

in sums has disappeared. Education is 

y pleasanter and more humane but more 

tive than it was a generation ago. The 
elementary school is producing a literate, well- 
mannered, reasonable and good-humored people 
re than was the ease with their forebears. 
chief weakness of the elementary school is 

oo much talking by the teacher. The classes 
too large. No one outside of Bedlam would 

to classes of forty-eight in infant schools, 
Spencer, and forty in boys and in 
; schools, the standard toward which we are 
You would like Spencer. I remem- 


OL 


r hearing him two years ago give a masterly 
of the history, progress and aims of 
tional edueation. He has a rosy way of 
ng into past, present and future. “The 
chers are splendid,” he says, “especially the 
‘n, in enterprise, industry and self-sacrifice. 
have produced an educational system as 
as, probably better than, any in the 


Isn't that thoroughly English—and pedagogi- 
eally American? Doesn’t it remind you of the 
ast speech you heard the superintendent of 
some Ohio town schools, or some Iowa or any 
ther schoolmaster make at a teachers’ meet- 
ug? It is the tune of the “My Dear Gover- 
nor” pamphlet chanting, “The educational 
standards of New England from its earliest his- 
tory have invariably been maintained at the 
So said Napoleon III to his 
generals regarding his army. So said the gen- 
erals to him. 

As you read these entertainingly written ac- 
counts of schools you will be impressed by the 
absence of econeepts which figure prominently in 
American educational works in our time. The 
lack of measured results is striking. It is re- 
markable that an island which sent out one of 
the first of the present series of attempts to 
make education into a science, as Alexander 


highest levels.” 
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Bain proposed—it is remarkable that a country 
which spread Huxley’s insistence that quantita- 
tive tabulation is necessary before you can have 
a science should produce this day so complete 
a summary of its national education and make 
such seant attempt to cite the measured proofs 
of any of its claims. Without some graphs or 
figures of some sort one is tempted to ask jolly 
Mr. Spencer in what respects is the English 
education as good, how much is it probably bet- 
ter than any in the world? Possibly not in 
buildings and grounds, is it? Nor in diagnosis 
of individual needs, nor in teaching reading, 
nor in self-directed activities, nor in hygiene. 

The contributors to this estimable book know 
how to write. Here is Mr. Cyril Norwood, the 
eminent head master of famous Harrow School. 
He reminds us that the segregation of the well- 
to-do in a separate social class is a very serious 
danger to the country. The great schools have 
not performed the function their founders in 
tended. Two sections of the nation which need 
to work together throughout their adult lives 
are being educated in isolation from each other. 
We should, Mr. Norwood insists, try to break 
down the barrier of moneyed privilege which 
fences off the boarding-school. “In spite of 
their difficulties and dangers the boarding- 
schools are a living expression of our national 
genius.” 

As clear and as careful as Mr. Norwood, Mr. 
Cholmeley, who was head master of Owen’s 
School, Islington, makes vigorous thrusts at the 
ancient snobberies. The children of well-to-do 


parents flock to the more expensive schools. 
Mother thinks the education is better because it 
costs more. The sense of social distinction 
which is one of the plagues of education, he 


says, reenforces their credulity. If there were 
no other argument in favor of the total abolition 
of pay schools the chance of dealing an effec- 
tive stroke at this state of mind would make it 
worth trying. It must be done thoroughly. 
“We may be aiming at the production of an 
intellectual aristocracy, but we are fostering de- 
plorable illusions about the moral value of 
money. . . . For all the dogged persistence with 
which we cling to our social distinctions, the 
free schools are a great leveler and a powerful 
opportunity for pooling the intellectual and 
spiritual resources of the nation. ... The 
philosophy of the boarding-school is that of the 
well-to-do. I do not see how it can be anything 
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else. It can never bring to the country that 
sense of being one people which is what this 
nation most needs if it is to survive.” 

You will conclude that Dr. Wilson and the 
University of North Carolina, by giving us this 
series of discussions furnished by selected edu- 
cational leaders, differing at so many points, 
only a few of whom have been mentioned here, 
are widening America’s view not only of English 
problems but of our own. 

This can be said also of the discussions by two 
British ladies who possibly, judged by their 
comments on America, are not members of the 
English-Speaking Union. 


Enter two lecturers. 


A REVERSE ENGLISH ON US AND OUR 
SCHOOLS: 


Two Englishwomen, lecturers on education, 
tell us the war has broken the doctrine of an 
unchanging social order. There is no longer a 
great gulf fixed between the leisured and the 
working classes. But many persons change 
from one to the other. The old English idea 
of education as a means of teaching a boy his 
proper place and to be content in it is no more. 
The authors open their proposals with the pic- 
ture of the hoped-for result of teaching: “One 
who has thought and read enough to be a ready 
talker, modest, adaptable, weleome, not slovenly 
in dress, ready to join the army if he thinks a 
war is just, but only under compulsion if he 
believes it isn’t, a pleasant and unassuming 
companionable chap, who when he dies has no 
boasts engraved upon his tomb.” For this in- 
dividual and undisturbing purpose the cur- 
riculum should be as wide as possible, because 
man’s nature is many-sided. English education, 
we are reminded, differs very much from Amer- 
ican in a matter of principle, for “America tries 
to adapt its children for conditions as they ac- 
tually are.” 

I seek in vain through the volume for sub- 
stantiation of this amazing statement. In a 
bibliography appended to the book are given 
works by Wm. Bagley, Dorothy Canfield, John 
and Evelyn Dewey, G. Stanley Hall, Helen 
Parkhurst and William Kilpatrick. If these 
Americans have been fooling us with their urg- 
ing of schooling for a changing civilization—of 

8 Mary Sturt and Ellen C. Oakden, ‘‘ Matter and 


Method in Education.’’ E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, New York. 345 pp. $2.50. 


schools for to-morrow—while really 

for “conditions as they actually are,” white » 
be black, and America, England. Edueat; 
say our two lady friends, concerns itsel; 
four sides of life: intellectual, physical, 
tical and moral. Its duty is to equip th 

to enjoy himself in life; enjoyment depends oy 
health, intelligence, the power of stead) 

and the possession of those virtues which 
ciety esteems. Doesn’t it remind you 
password of forty years ago—fit the child 
his en-vi-ron-ment? I wonder how a cand 
would fare with John Withers if this 
applicant’s summary of the true aim of 

tion. No, no, dear ladies. You are des 
America as it once was, maybe. We 
turned about. We are not now saying, edy 
cation must fit for environment, but edueat 
must teach the duty of making environment | 
ter. Read your Deweys more carefully 
your Bagleys and the others. No American 
books sent to this magazine for review tok 

a purpose of adapting children to “conditions 
as they actually are.” Quite the reverse. | 
unanimous appeal is to realize the purpose o! 


the schools of a democracy, the obligation 


change, improve and perfect our social 
political ways, to imbue, as said one of 
great founders of our system, every on 
the purpose of making his part of the wor 
on better. This is hardly for things as th 

American syllabuses and methods, our aut 
say, in another place, are not swayed by 
tion to anything like the extent of the Eng 
ones. The people of the United States, accor 
ing to these English ladies, are slaves of f 
and in the incessant chaos of experim 
American standards are little more thar 
ions. English schools may well emulate Amer 
ica by clearing away the barriers between s 
and life outside, but they should develop, 
America has not done, reliable standards 
taste and judgment. 

Dear! dear! When I see the mottled « 
plexions of so many English, the distress! 
neglect of teeth, the multitude of middle-ag 
invalids hobbling on canes or wheeled in chairs 
the scant variety of their foods, the meag 
amount of vegetables in their meat-crowded 
the dowdiness of their dress, the barrenness © 
their music, their avidity for jazz, their weire 
pronunciation of their own language, their dis 
tressing railway coaches, their ignorance of 














1éss ot 

weird 
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harmony, their maintenance of gambling 
church fairs, their women crowding 
public drinking places, their ignorance of 
common conveniences of household plumb- 
their wretched schoolhouses, their twists of 
itional endowment funds so as to use the 
me for only the sons of the well-to-do, I 
not so ready to admit that my respected 
in the tight little island need to remark 

hat America is inferior in standards of taste 
and judgment. The ordinary shop window in 


Rockford, Illinois, has as much taste and judg- 


t as are to be seen in the grandest emporium 
Bond Street, while the average sloppiness 
people behind the counters of London 


would prevent their getting jobs in Chelsea, 
Michigan. Our book tells us that if American 


education devoted itself more to the study of 
the past it would learn more humility and there 
be less talk of “God’s own. country.” 

Here, again, let us ponder. Suppose we admit 
the Yankees deserved the spread-eagleism 
tributed to them. When was it at its height? 
Wasn't it during the classical period devoted to 
the study of the past, when Latin literature 
omed in the orations of our statesmen, 
hen we were naming our new cities Rome, 
Syracuse, Athens, Troy and Marcellus? 

Has any one within the present generation 
nd the Americans boasting as then? Isn’t 


ed such derision in America as the effort 


t significant that nothing has in recent years 
e last prominent shouter for “America 


n Gordon Muir, interested in a claim that 
Scotehmen were known everywhere as being 
xiously conceited, says he entertained him- 

elf during four months’ travel in Belgium, Hol- 
France, Italy and Switzerland by asking 
hotel landlords what race is loudest and most 
Out of some eighty replies he records the 
English ranking as the most objectionable, Ger- 


Seottish, then Americans, then Hollanders, with 
andinavians last and most to be desired. 
‘here are other flings at us throughout this 


7 


nteresting book, some of which may be well 
founded, but the absence of instances or facts 
makes the slaps as unfair as mine. 

In the portions which confine themselves to 
recording the struggle of English teachers to 
useard old-time inquisitional methods of terrify- 
ing children and to substitute the new principles 


=x 
~ 


of working for health and happiness our 
authors are delightful. They criticize the Brit- 
ish curriculum; they write with distinet charm 
upon esthetics and the humanities. Their sug- 
gestions on classroom procedure, lesson plans, 
illustrative material, programs, questioning, ex- 
aminations, promotion, discipline and rewards | 
found full of good meat, much of which can be 
profitably served on our own school tables. 
Sanderson’s excellent avoidance of competition 
is respected. The plan of giving trophies to 
groups instead of to individuals is commended. 

As you read the various chapters of this in- 
teresting work you will be impressed by the 
narrowness of aim behind the English educa- 
tional system as here deseribed. It would do 
for a private school paid for only by those par- 
ents whose children attend. It would do for a 
school conducted for the benefit of these young- 
sters and their families. The purpose of teach- 
ing, as the two ladies conceive it, is a person 
who talks, dresses well and fights if he wants 
to. You are not to make any mistake about 
this, for the book starts with it writ large. 

But these teachers are paid from public funds 
collected from persons who have no children in 
school. School taxation, in England as with 
us, is not confined to parents. One may find 
in a former issue of ScHooL AND Society quot- 
ing the London Times a quite different concep- 
tion of the reason for education. It was writ- 
ten by Mr. Stanley Baldwin, then prime minis- 
ter. It was similar to the proposition of the 
founders of our American public-school system : 
not personal advantage to those served by the 
schools, but national welfare, social, civie, 
political service. I reeall that Mr. Perkins, 
Warwickshire director of education, who gives 
us Americans every year an illuminating sum- 
mary of British school progress which is printed 
in the year book of the International Institute 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, re 
peatedly emphasizes good citizenship and the 
persistent regrettable tendency to seek social 
distinction through the particular school at- 
tended. Mr. Baldwin’s Times article called En- 
gland the poorer because in her national system 
of schooling she has not fostered stronger bonds 
of union among all the people. “We are satis- 
fied,” he said, “that the interests of social unity 
demand a removal of class prejudice and that 
the national structure of education should be 
drastically remodeled.” 
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It is find “Matter and 


Method” proceeding as if the purpose of tax- 


disappointing to 


supported education could still honestly be de- 
voted so preponderatingly to the personal pol- 
ish and happiness of the child instead of to the 
general welfare of the community which pays 
the cost. We Americans, taught by Mr. Bald- 
win’s and Mr. Perkins’s look in 
British books for the matter and 
method of teaching this new citizenship to “the 


accounts to 


educational 


leisured and the working classes,” find this book 
devoted to the training of the gentleman. 
There is much lively matter in it upon happi- 
ness, but it seems to me the sort of selfish joy 
that Carlyle and Shaw scourge with manly 
scorn. The flings at America in the book give 
it an enjoyable spice, although they are amaz- 
ingly gossipy They 
hardly win the approval of the English-Speak- 
ing Union, to which, apparently, neither the 


and unfounded. would 


two ladies nor I belong. 

I wonder whether pot-and-kettling between 
the two nations isn’t due to give way to some 
exchanges of wreaths. If I were called upon 
to begin, I would offer compliments upon rea- 
sonable Ramsay Macdonald and his charming 
daughter, British beef and the way it is cooked, 
the voices of Englishwomen, the behavior of 
children on excursions, the manners of salesmen 
and women, the democracy of Baden-Powell, the 


helpfulness of librarians, the flowers and sod 


of dooryards, the intelligence and courtesy of 
policemen, the use of rivers for out-door exer- 
cise, Educator John Adams—oh pshaw, I could 
write pages on the delights of England. You 
Britishers have so many things to enjoy you 
should lose no time picking flaws in the house- 
wifery of your grown-up daughter. 

That is about all you can absorb on one sub- 
ject at one reading. We shall close with a 
little variety. 


WHAT THE BIG AMERICANS THOUGHT 
THE SCHOOLS WOULD DO® 
BeGINNING with the 
Franklin, Washington, Jefferson, Adams, Mad- 
ison and Monroe, that public education is a 
justifiable expense if its purpose is civie and 


pronouncements of 


®A. O. Bowden and Ida Clyde Clarke, ‘‘To- 
morrow’s Americans. A Practical Study in Stu- 
dent Self-government.’’ G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 200 pp. $2.00, postpaid. 
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political, President Bowden and Editor Clarke 
dedicate a new book “to the fathers of our 
country who first perceived the need of edueg. 
tion for citizenship in the public 


Schools,” 
Richard Welling, the genial and gentle pro- 
moter of pure polities for the past forty years 
writes a chapter on “The New Outlook.” (Quy 
new commissioner, William John Cooper, re 
minds us that school courses are to 
effective citizenship. 
the resolutions of the Department of Superin. 
tendence that the task of really fitting citizens 


promote 
Mr. Welling remarks also 


for their responsibilities must be the paramount 
purpose of the schools. 

The eminent 
editors, publicists and statesmen so as to fix 


two authors, after quoting 


in our minds what everybody believes and 
what too many school workers fail to put into 
practice, address themselves to the unanswered 
questions... Why is it that educational asso. 
ciations affirm and educational workers admit 
that the establishment 
publie schools was and is to maintain and per- 
Why is it that so great a 
preponderance of the school’s activity has noth- 
Why is it that so 


and maintenance of 


fect a democracy? 


ing to do with democracy? 
many schools completely ignore it? The ecour- 
teous writers do not say this is due to laziness 
That charge is negative and irritates 
more than it inspires. What they do, instead, 
is to deseribe the training in citizenship which 
they have found good. They do not fuss 
about terminology, or particular “plans,” but 
using the experiences and quoting the opinions 
of Schlockow, Eliot, Pestalozzi, 
Dewey, Froebel, Tagore, Rexford, Wells, Rugg, 
Rakeer, Jenks, Horne and others, they picture 
eivie training in a score of schools of various 
There is a well- 


and fear. 


roldwasser, 


grades, in various places. 
tempered enthusiasm flavoring this book. The 
support of its optimism is maintained by am- 
ple and interesting facts. The effort to per- 
suade schoolmasters of the necessity of doing 
more than agreeing to the historic American 
theory of public education is made with 4 
patriotic earnestness that will decidedly assist 
a growing movement. The book is bright, 
circumstantial and deeply appreciative of the 
ability and industry of teachers. Its attractive 
workmanship will make it a welcome addition 
to the school library. 
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